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France and Belgium, this week has been 

perhaps the blankest since the war began. 
The successful storming of Dixmude on Tuesday was 
an indication that the Germans are still capable of a 
vigorous offensive, but apart from that incident we 
really have no data on which to base any forecast of 
future events in this region. Attacks and counter- 
attacks are delivered every day, but without appreciable 
result on either side. The only satisfaction, indeed, 
to be derived from a study of the official reports depends 
on‘ the consideration that we are on the side which can 
best tolerate a deadlock. But the state of affairs on 
the eastern frontier of Germany is very different. We 
have as yet no complete reports of the movements of 
the Russian armies since the battle of the Vistula, but 
we have enough information to show that the Germans 
are much more thoroughly beaten than anyone here 
had "dared in the first instance to hope—that they have 
not been able to occupy their prepared positions on the 
line of the Warta, and that there are practically no 
Germans left on Russian soil. The invasion of Russia 
has ended, the invasion of Germany has begun. With 
that knowledge we can afford to wait. 

* * * 


The naval battle off the western coast of South 
America still remains largely a mystery, and all sorts 
of rumours about it have been afloat; but as the 
Admiralty is still without any direct official news, it has 
been obliged to assume that the result was quite as 
bad for our ships as the German admiral alleged. 
We have the satisfaction, however, of knowing that 
the five German ships are now together, and are not 
very likely to separate again; and that consequently 


N S regards actual news of what is taking place in 


the difficulties with which the pursuing squadrons 
have to cope are very considerably lessened. Mean- 
while, the capture of the Emden is a really satisfactory 
piece of news—not the least satisfactory feature con- 
nected with it being its reception here. A great many 
people, we fancy, when they looked at their evening 
papers and found the space lately occupied by spy- 
hunting news devoted to sincere and enthusiastic 
eulogies of the gallant and resourceful Captain von 
Miiller must have felt that they had emerged from a 
nightmare into something like a normal England. The 
thought of this week’s London papers being read in 
Germany need, for a change, cause us no qualms. 
* * * 


The meeting of Parliament this week has undoubtedly 
brought with it a very general feeling of relief, which is 
the most eloquent testimony possible to the importance 
of maintaining Parliamentary institutions in an active 
condition even in war time. There is, or was, a some- 
what prevalent notion—ardently promulgated, by the 
way, by the Bernhardi school in Germany—that for 
fighting purposes democratic government is inherently 
unsuitable, and must be replaced by a more primitive 
type of control. Few people, we imagine, still hold that 
opinion, as far at all events as this country is concerned. 
It may be that we have been spoilt by some centuries 
of demoralising freedom from arbitrary authority, but 
the experience of the last few weeks has shown unmis- 
takably that blind faith in our rulers, however con- 
fident we may be as to their intentions and their ability, 
is not numbered amongst our national warlike virtues. 
There has been a growing uneasiness about various 
things, based not on definite grounds of any sort, but 
simply on the fact that, with a censorship in force and 
Westminster deserted, we feel in a state of political 
darkness as unusual as and much more alarming than 
the darkness of our streets. We do not so much wish 
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to cross-question our rulers, as to feel that we can do so 
if we shOuld want to. Why should not Parliament, 
instead of hurrying through its business and then 
adjoufhing fot anéther long spell, remain in session, 
meeting perhaps on one afternoon in each week for an 
hour or two? Members could certainly be trusted not 
to abuse their opportunities, especially as they would 
promptly lose them if they did. The extra work 
imposed on Ministers would be inappreciable, whilst 
some of them at all events would be the first to gain, in 
ways that need not be particularised, by the healthier 
state of public opinion that would ensue. 


* * OK 


There was one point in Mr. Bonar Law’s speech on 
the Address to which we think more attention than it 
has received may with advantage be drawn. “I am 
sure it would be wrong,” he said, “for us to conceal 
disasters until the war is over. . . . In my belief the 
one thing which would cause panic would be if the 
people of this country got the idea that they do not 
know the whole truth.” Few of his hearers, we suppose, 
were unable to guess what Mr. Bonar Law had in mind, 
and still fewer can have thought he said too much. In 
circumstances like the present there is no more grave 
or more dangerous step that a Government can possibly 
take than the deliberate suppression of anything in the 
nature of bad news. If that step be taken at any time, 
the confidence of the public—who cannot really be kept 
in the dark—in the Minister who is responsible for it 
will be destroyed for ever unless the most explicit and 
convineing explanations are forthcoming without over- 
much delay. In such a case the public will not be 
satisfied by any vague reference to “ strategical con- 
siderations "’ ; it will want, and rightly want, to under- 
stand all about those considerations, and to be con- 
vinced for itself that so desperate a measure was really 
justified. 

* * * 

We are very glad that it is not necessary, as we had 
feared it might be, for us to devote space this week to a 
full discussion of the question of conscription. We are 
not, as we have often said, opposed to compulsory military 
training in principle, but the adoption of compulsion 
for foreign service at the present juncture would, in our 
opinion, amount to the sacrifice of nine-tenths of our 
moral case in this war. It would not only be an ad- 
mission—wholly unjustified—that the heart of the 
country is not in the war; it would change the whole 
basis of our participation in the struggle. It would no 
longer be the war of the British people—it would be the 
war of the British governing classes. The nation might 
submit, but it would be irreparably split in two. The 
military superiority of the willing man over the pressed 
man is probably very great in a desperately fought war, 
but far more important is the fact that in this particular 
war the free and willing man is the universally accepted 
symbol of the things we are fighting for. Destroy the 
symbol and you will destroy the faith of millions of 
Englishmen in their own cause. Fortunately, however, 
the issue is not to be raised. Last week’s new appeal 
has brought a prompt influx of recruits, and there is no 





reason to doubt that all the requirements of the War 
Office will be met as soon as they are made known. 
* * * 

The fall of Tsingtau and the Japanese occupation of 
Kiao Chau is probably the most severe blow which 
Germany has consciously suffered in the course of the 
war. It is true that the blow was expected, and 
probable that the expectation was responsible for a 
great deal of the violent hatred of Great Britain that has 
been in evidence in the German press ever since our 
Far Eastern Ally renounced her neutrality. But for all 
that the force of the blow does not seem to have been 
much discounted. In the eyes of the German Imperialist, 
the possession of Kiao Chau stood for much more than it 
was really worth, which is saying a good deal. The youngest 
of Germany’s colonies, it was the chosen and precious 
symbol of her world-power, the earnest of her future on 
the seas as well as in the Far East. To save it she would 
probably have sacrificed ten times its equivalent in other 
parts of her overseas empire. And now it is gone, and 
failing some altogether unforeseen revolution in the 
distribution of power throughout the world, gone for 
ever. Japan will not again willingly tolerate the 
establishment by Germany or anyone else of a fresh 
foothold in China; and it is difficult even to imagine 
circumstances in which Germany could hope success- 
fully to dispute Japanese supremacy in that region. 

* * * 

A correspondent who has lately visited Tsingtau 
sends us the following interesting account :— 

I had heard many glowing accounts of Tsingtau during a 


journey through the German possessions in the Pacific ; I had 


heard of the countless millions that had been lavished upon it ; 
I had heard it referred to as an object-lesson to China and to the 
Chinese—a proof of how a lifeless junk anchorage and a mere 
fishing village could be transformed in a few years into a flourishing 
trade centre, one of the most important Chinese coastal ports. I 
must confess that the expectations thus raised were not dis- 
appointed—save that the mixed styles of architecture and the 
presence of much new bricks and mortar gave an unfinished 
impression that was not beautiful. The general planning of the 
town was typically German: broad avenues planted with trees, 
and magnificent Government buildings, were to be seen in every 
direction ; everything had been thought out, and the design had 
evidently been for a city that would rank in size with Shanghai. 
Apart from the military (an ever-changing population) it has 
already nearly 2,000 European and over 40,000 Chinese residents ; 
and with its excellent climate and its position in the midst of 
wooded hills near the sea it has been increasingly used as a health 
resort. 

From Mr. Ohlmer, the Commissioner of Customs, I learned of 
the progress that has been made throughout the whole province 
of Shantung, upon which the prosperity of Tsingtau depends. It 
is not a rich province as compared with oihers in China, but it has 
great possibilities in the way of coal and iron, and several large 
German mining companies are at work, with capital running into 
many million marks. Until 1906 the export trade was the weak 
point ; but to-day, straw-braid, ground nuts, vegetable oil, silk, 
bristles, cotton, &c.—much of it formerly shipped from other 
ports—are exported from Tsingtau in considerable quantities. 
The imports, thanks to a very wise arrangement by which the 
Chinese Customs House is located at Tsingtau, have increased 
materially. Under this scheme there is free trade with the 
Hinterland and effective control of the entire shipping in the 
Kiao Chau Customs district. In an adjoining room the Com- 
missioner had a complete museum, not of antiquities, but of the 
goods imported to and exported from the province. At a glance 
one saw what goods were imported from America, what from 
Germany, and what from England, and similarly what was 
purchased by those countries. In many cases the actual prices 
were given. The importance of such an object-lesson to the local 
trader or the foreign representative can hardly be over-estimated. 
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It will easily be realised that Tsingtau is of vast importance to 
Germany other than as a naval station. The port, it must be 
remembered, is direetly connected by rail with Tientsin and the 
Siberian Railway, and in recent years many steamship lines have 
been in the practice of calling regularly. To those who have seen 
Tsingtau in the making it may come as a regret that the experi- 
ment should not be completed, but enough has been done to teach 
the Chinese many lessons. It will be interesting to see to what 
extent they profit by them. A Chinese town in which everything 
possible has been done in the way of sanitation, in which the 
streets are lighted by electricity and are kept scrupulously clean, 
in which there is a plentiful supply of pure water, a model 
slaughter-house, cold storage rooms, and a properly supervised 
market, will be a novelty. Let us hope the Chinese will make the 
most of it. 

* * * 

The White Paper on Turkey shows clearly enough 
how Turkey was dragged into the war. She would not 
have been but for the successful escape of the Goeben 
and Breslau into Turkish waters. Before that the 
German Ambassador and the German Military Mission 
had been pressing the Porte to make war; but, in spite 
of some soreness at our Admiralty’s impounding the two 
Dreadnoughts built for them, none of the Ministers 
wished to abandon neutrality, except the Germanophile 
War Minister, Enver Pasha. The arrival of the Goeben 
before Constantinople changed all this; for it gave 
Enver complete physical control of the capital, by sea as 
well as by land. Henceforth he was dictator, whenever 
and wherever he chose to be; his colleagues could 
deliberate only under the menace of his guns; and 
though their passive resistance and equivocation pro- 
bably delayed his preparations, it could not prevent 
them or change his courses. We and our Allies were 
extremely anxious to avoid a quarrel, and swallowed a 
long series of calculated insults and injuries from the 
Porte, such as no Great Powers ever have in modern 
times. But it was realised, long before he did it, that 
Enver had only to send the German admiral to bombard 
the Black Sea ports whenever he wanted to bring war 
about ; no one in Turkey could stop him or punish him. 
And so in Enver’s and the Germans’ time war came. 
It remains to be seen how far Ottoman soldiers and 
sailors will see them through. One cannot help being 
sorry for the superseded Grand Vizier and the rest of the 
Sultan’s pacific advisers. 

* * a 

A letter which has been published in a Swiss Socialist 
paper, the Volksrecht, over the signatures of Karl Lieb- 
knecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Franz Mehring, and Clara 
Zetkin, shows that a small minority, at all events, of 
the German Socialists—comparable perhaps to the 
similar small minority in the British Labour Party— 
are strongly opposed to the official policy of their party 
over the war. The immediate object of the writers of 
the letter is to repudiate on their own behalf the views 
which have been expressed by Dr. Sudekum and Richard 
Fischer in the neutral Press. Dr. Sudekum, who is one 
of the most prominent members of the Party and is 
particularly well known in this country, was, it will be 
remembered, a member of the deputation which was 
sent to Rome by the German Government in the early 
stages of the war with the object of enlisting Italian 
popular support—an attempt which was notably unsuc- 
cessful. We are not told exactly what the views are 
which Herr Liebknecht and his friends wish to repudiate, 
but we may assume that the main difference of opinion 


is as to whether the Socialist Party should support the 
Government in the prosecution of the war. It would 
probably, however, be unwise to assume that this 
protest indicates any very extensive breach in the 
unanimity of the German people. We see, by the way, 
that Dr. Frank, whose death was referred to in these 
columns a few weeks ago as a serious misfortune for the 
German Social Democratic Party, is now reported—we 
know not how reliably—to be not killed, but only 
seriously wounded. 
* * * 


We congratulate the Central Committee on Women’s 
Employment on having extorted from the Cabinet Com- 
mittee a further application of the principle of “ main- 
tenance under training,” as that to be adopted when 
genuinely productive employment cannot be found for 
the unemployed. Among the workers suffermg most 
severely in London are the women clerks and typists of 
the humbler grades. Of these, 150 are now being sent 
for training in languages and special subjects, so that 
they may utilise their enforced leisure by acquiring 
greater proficiency in their normal occupation. Ten 
shillings a week is provided towards their maintenance, 
together with travelling expenses up to four shillings 
where requisite. It is greatly to be wished that Local 
Committees should promptly put in operation the 
similar policy for unemployed girls under 16, at length, 
as we understand, approved by the Cabinet Committee, 
but apparently not yet promulgated. These girls are 
now rightly excluded from the women’s workrooms. 
They may be granted four shillings a week towards their 
maintenance to enable them to attend the day classes 
that the Local Education Authority should provide. 


* * - 


The provision of training for unemployed women 
clerks brings unmistakably to the front the policy which 
the Central Committee on Women’s Employment has, 
with the aid of the Queen’s Fund, throughout wisely 
adopted. Instead of attempting to “ employ the unem- 
ployed,” for whom no situations could be found in their 
own trades, in any commercial production, the Com- 
mittee expressly declares its policy to be “ one of educa- 
tion, training and maintenance.” In the “ workrooms "’ 
which it is trying to induce the Local Representative 
Committees to start, the women come, not to produce 
but to be taught—taught to sew, to cut out, to adapt, 
to mend, to cook, and even, where possible, to exercise 
new trades. What things they make, in the course of 
this training, are not allowed to be sold at all, but must, 
in so far as they are not retained by the workers them- 
selves, be given away to those who could not have pur- 
chased them. Unhappily, it proves to be almost the 
most difficult thing in the world to make the members of 
the Local Representative Committees, and even the 
Government inspectors, understand this policy of train- 
ing. They all want to set the women to produce, usually 
to make shirts or socks for the troops, or else to execute 
privately obtained dressmaking orders—thus merely 
robbing Jane of employment for the benefit of Julia ! 


* * x 


A similar misunderstanding exists in other quarters 
about the rate of threepence per hour, with a maximum 
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of ten shillings a week, which is fixed as the allowance for 
the maintenance of each woman whilst attending for 
training. We have even received a formal complaint 
from the Manchester and Salford Women’s Trades Coun- 
cil against the adoption of so low a standard of “ wages.” 
But it is not a case of wages at all. The women are not 
being employed, they are being trained ; and, as we have 
said, if they do produce anything it is not allowed to be 
sold. Where a woman has children or other dependents, 
she is supposed to draw further allowances from the 
Local Committee. In those cases in which women are 
employed in their own occupations at anything that can 
be called wages, the Central Committee, as we are in- 
formed, rightly insists on the fullest Standard Rates being 
paid (such as fivepence per hour in London to the char- 
woman employed). It is an indispensable principle of all 
emergency provision for the unemployed—the only way 
of preventing the involuntarily unemployed from being 
crowded out by the rush of those who throw up their jobs 
—that not more shall be paid to those for whom “ main- 
tenance under training” is provided than is actually 
being earned by others as wages. Unfortunately, to our 
disgrace be it said, the wage earned by literally millions 
of women, for long days of severe and monotonous toil, 
under distasteful and sometimes brutalising conditions, 
is even less than ten shillings a week. Before we can 
safely offer more to women who come to be taught, we 
must extend the Trade Boards Act and raise the legal 
minimum wage for women actually employed in pro- 


duction. 
os cd co 


There is a simple explanation, which is also quite 
adequate, of the result of the American congressional 
elections. They were fought everywhere upon the 
prosperity issue; and the bad trade of the year has 
brought with it the almost complete annihilation of the 
immense Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Big business goes solid against President 
Wilson, and his opponents have been able to make 
crushing use of the old cry that whenever the Democrats 
are in power the prosperity of the country declines. 
The new tariff has necessarily meant disturbance. But 
the Administration has been successful in such matters 
as the currency scheme and, less conspicuously, Mexico. 
President Wilson, in what we should call his election 
address, claimed that his party’s term had been rich in 
good laws, and asserted that a practical nation was not 
likely, in the midst of great tasks, to reject a team full 
of the spirit of public service in favour of a party upon 
which deep demoralisation had fallen. There was a 
widespread impression that the Democrats would be 
able to put all the blame of the bad times upon the war. 
This has not happened, and, curiously, the President 
said nothing about the war in his election letter. The 
extinction of the Progressives does not mean the end 
of Mr. Roosevelt. He will not be done with until he is 
dead. But his failure to create a new party is important. 
The Progressives had recruited many of the ablest and 
most earnest social reformers, and they had made a 
valiant effort to form the nucleus of a party organisation 
in every electoral district. All this went for nothing : 
the Republican machine has triumphed once again. 





THE MORAL OUTCAST THEORY 
MO BERNARD SHAW has done a very badly 

needed piece of work—which we have the 

privilege of presenting to the public this 
week as a Special Supplement. We do not suppose that 
a single reader of the Supplement will find himself or 
herself in agreement with everything Mr. Shaw has to 
say about the war. But that should go without saying. 
In the course of thirty years’ activity in the Press, in the 
theatre, and on the platform Mr. Shaw has probably done 
more than any other living man to influence and to 
create opinion on an immense variety of subjects. But 
it is to be observed that he has no band of disciples. If 
he had he would certainly disown them as soon as ever 
he discovered their existence. He views the world and 
criticises it from a peak of his own, and whilst he is very 
willing that you should have an occasional long view of 
things from his point of vantage, he does not invite you 
to settle down up there. This is, of course, really only 
a roundabout way of saying that in dealing with public 
affairs his method is that of the artist rather than the 
politician. The politician tells you what you ought to 
think ; the artist shows you what you ought to see and 
leaves you to think what you like. The politician asks 
you to swallow his opinions ready made; Mr. Shaw asks 
you to listen to what he has to say and then form or 
re-form your opinions for yourself. The point of the 
process lies in the fact that after you have done listening 
to him a good many of your favourite prejudices and 
delusions are so much damaged as to be hors de combat, 
and the re-forming of your opinions has to be done 
without their help. 

It is not necessary to insist on the value of criticism 
which has this result, or at least, it would not be in 
ordinary times. But at the present moment, when there 
is a greater amount of sentimental self-deception about, 
and accordingly a greater need for intellectual scavenging 
and ventilation than at any previous time that any of 
us can remember, we find a ban placed on public dis- 
cussion. The truce that has very properly been declared 
in regard to party controversy has been widely inter- 
preted as if it should apply to every sort of controversy. 
The explanation probably is that most of our Press is so 
accustomed to discussing everything on party lines that 
it has forgotten the possibility of discussion on any other 
lines; and so it fails to observe the vital distinction 
between criticising Mr. Churchill, let us say, merely 
because he is a Liberal and criticising him because he is 
wrong. This rule has not been without its notable 
exceptions ; but the broad fact remains that just when 
it is of the utmost importance that public opinion 
should be kept as healthy and active as possible there is 
a general conspiracy to prevent anybody saying what he 
thinks unless his thoughts happen to be “ semi-official ” 
thoughts. In particular the expression of anything in 
the nature of differences of opinion as to the origin 
and issues of the war—though in point of fact we all 
differ violently about them—-is gravely deprecated and 
sternly suppressed. It is true, of course, that we are 
engaged in a very serious undertaking, and that it is 
necessary for us to drop our domestic quarrels in order 
to make a united effort to beat the enemy. But the 
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danger of quarrelling is not, as many people seem to 
fancy, that the Germans may overhear us doing it : it is 
that we may waste our energy. A great many Germans 
believe already that there is rebellion in India and 
Egypt, not to mention Ireland, and that the recent anti- 
German riots in Deptford were in reality an uprising of 
the starving and enraged proletariat of London. Does 
anyone really think that these delusions are of advantage 
to those who harbour them ? Yet if those nervous people 
who are so keenly alive to the “ lot of harm” done in 
Germany by any breath of public controversy over here 
are right, it follows that they must be. The truth is that 
this demand for a cessation of all real criticism and dis- 
cussion is closely akin in its origin to that disease which 
another contributor to our columns this week calls 
“ espionitis.””. As Mr. Shaw himself says, it “is not 
patriotism : it is the paralysis of mortal funk : it is the 
worst kind of cowardice in the face of the enemy. Let 
us hear no more of it.” 
Mr. Shaw, needless to say, has not written as if he 
were afraid of the Germans or anyone else overhearing 
him. He frankly avows his “ Irish capacity for criticis- 
ing England with something of the detachment of a 
foreigner, and perhaps with a certain slightly malicious 
taste for taking the conceit out of her.”’ The result is that 
the general view which he presents of the causes and issues 
of the war comes much nearer, we believe, in its essential 
features to the view which is likely to be taken by 
posterity than anything that has yet been written. 
Whoever may have been responsible for the war coming 
at this particular moment, the real and fundamental 
responsibility, he points out, for its ever coming at all, 
as between ourselves and Germany, must be equally 
divided. It has been made inevitable by a propaganda 
which, beginning with The Battle of Dorking, has been 
carried on with great enthusiasm on both sides of the 
North Sea for some thirty or forty years. Our leading 
statesmen of all parties have publicly made and acted on 
the assumption that sooner or later we were going to fight 
it out with Germany ; and the advocacy of a “ preven- 
tive war” has been at least as popular in this country as 
Bernhardi’s theories ever were in Germany. “ We 
cannot shout for years that we are boys of the bulldog 
breed, and then suddenly pose as gazelles.’”” We are 
fighting because we wanted to fight ; for the domination 
of British ideas over German ideas. ‘‘ We are supporting 
the war as a war on war, on military coercion, on 
domineering, on bullying, on brute force, on military 
law, on caste insolence.”” Germany, by her incompetent 
statesmanship, has kindly put us into the position of the 
responsible policeman of the West, the only Power 
strong enough to chain the mad dog; but that is our 
good fortune rather than our fault, and it will not help us 
to behave reasonably on the day of settlement to strike 
moral attitudes about it. When Mr. Shaw goes on, how- 
ever, to argue that the question of Belgian neutrality is a 
mere red herring and that England cannot claim to have 
any moral case against Germany in that connection, we 
cannot follow him. We do not share his doubts as to 
the moral validity of the Treaty of 1839. Treaties 
cannot, of course, be regarded as eternally binding in the 
face of altered circumstances ; but in this particular case 
the circumstances had not been essentially altered. The 





threat against Belgian independence came from the east 
instead of from the west; that was all the difference. 
The fortunate coincidence of Belgian desires with 
British interests is the same now as it was then. It may 
be true that, if we had been as hard pressed as Germany 
was, we should have committed the same crime. That is 
necessarily a matter of opinion. But that we did not 
commit it and Germany did is a matter of history ; and 
the fact that we have not interfered to prevent other 
similar crimes does not deprive us of our right to call 
this one by its proper name and to be as indignant as we 
like about it. But we agree that the point is not really 
important and to give it too much emphasis is to conceal 
the real issues with which we ought to be grappling. 
We have a strong moral case, and we may be thankful 
for it; but we should do better to forget it altogether 
than to put it too high. 

The importance of this is obvious when we come to 
consider the question of the settlement after the war. 
If Germany is merely a criminal, the sole disturber of 
the world’s peace, then obviously it is our duty to 
execute her and put an end to her existence ; having done 
that, we shall have done all that is required of us and 
inaugurated a happy era of universal anti-militarism. 
Which is nonsense. The old struggle over the Balance 
of Power will still go on as merrily as ever with a change 
of partners. ‘“ This idiotic notion,” Mr. Shaw points 
out, “ of relaxing the military pressure on us by smashing 
this or that particular Power is like trying to alter the 
pressure of the ocean by dipping a bucket of water into 
the North Sea and pouring it into the Bay of Biscay. 
The simile is particularly apt, because it indicates the 
inevitable recurrence of the old competition of arma- 
ments without imputing future aggressive designs to any 
particular Power. If this disaster should come about, 
we shall all be equally responsible for it. What we have 
to do is to get rid of the Balance of Power and substitute 
for it a League of Peace with as much Power as possible 
on one side. It is not a question of disarmament. The 
League of Peace, like the policeman, must be better 
prepared than anyone else to use force if necessary. 
The idea is not visionary—unless democracy is only 
a vision. The vast majority of the people of the 
three great Western Powers—England, France, and 
Germany —as well as of Belgium, Holland, and 
Scandinavia, are quite ready to give their support 
to such a League. At the moment the people 
of Germany are suffering from delusions (not unlike 
some of our own delusions) which might make them 
disinclined to consider the proposition. But their 
interests and their inclinations are essentially identical 
with ours, and when their rulers have learnt that other 
people besides themselves can play the war game, and 
that accordingly it is not worth the candle, they will not 
long stand out against a plan which will relieve them 
permanently of what has long been an intolerable 
burden of fear and suspicion. Yet if we are to hope for 
a reasonable attitude on the part of Germany, we must be 
reasonable ourselves. We must beat her—and there 
must be no room for doubt in her mind or anybody else’s 
that we have done it. But having done it, we must 
treat her not as a moral outcast, but as a neighbour 
beside whom we hope to be able to live in future without 
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having to be eternally worrying about each other's 
mostly imaginary designs. The sooner, therefore, we 
drop the moral outeast theory the better alike for our 
present honesty and for the future hopes which we all 
profess to share. 


THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW 


HY is it so difficult for Governments to get 
into a generous mood with regard to the 


pay and pension of the soldier? Here 
we have an administration which has shown itself 
capable of financial commitments of unprecedented 
magnitude when it is a question of re-establishing 
the foreign exchanges or saving “the City” from 
bankruptcy ; which can bring itself to call for successive 
armies of hundreds of thousands of men as calmly 
as our ancestors raised regiments; which can take a 
hundred days over the settlement of a pension scheme, 
whilst every day sees a score or two more widows added 
to the expectant throng—and then produces something 
which, costly as it is in the aggregate, is disfigured 
by niggling little parsimonies of which everybody is 
ashamed. The scheme now published is, of course, 
more liberal than anything hitherto adopted. It is 
distinguished by touches of thoughtful consideration 
far in advance of any previous War Office pronounce- 
ment. But it does not give the private soldier’s widow 
a pound a week as of right unless she has four children 
under sixteen (as only 22 per 1000 are calculated to 
have). Nor will even the totally disabled man get a 
pound a week unless he has a wife or children (as only 
one-third of them are estimated to have). The general 
opinion of the public, which, as we have steadily urged, 
is all in favour of generosity in this matter, has already 
found wide expression throughout the Press of all 
parties and in the House of Commons. We assume 
that the whole question will now be referred, as 
suggested, to a Special Committee, and that the demand 
for further improvement will be more or less adequately 
met. 

Let us note, however, some of the good features of 
the scheme which the Cabinet Committee has been so 
long and patiently elaborating. It is satisfactory to 
have a complete scheme, covering both Army and Navy, 
al] active service wherever performed, disease as well 
as wounds, other dependents as well as widows and 
orphans, “ unmarried wives” and illegitimate children 
equally with those covered by a marriage contract. The 
universal adoption of weekly payments is a tardy con- 
cession to common sense against which the War Office 
has fought for forty years. It is wise to continue 
the widow’s income undiminished for a whole half year 
after the death of her husband. It is excellent to make 
the boy’s allowance last (like the girl’s) right up to 16, 
provided that he remains so long at school. It seems 
quite a good idea to call in aid the Local Education 
Committee to keep an eye on the well-being of these 
wards of the State. The substantial dowry on the 
widow’s remarriage, and the continuance, undiminished, 
of her children’s allowances ought to go far to remove 
the pecuniary penalty attached to a second formal 
marriage. And, provided that the promised regu- 
lations are framed in a liberal spirit, the provision 
for additional grants, at the instance of the Local 
Pensions Committee, in cases of real hardship, is a 
valuable innovation. The magnitude of the scheme is 
brought home to us by the actuarial calculation that 


its adoption (including separation allowances as well as 
pensions) will cost us, as a capital charge, for a twelve 
months’ war, anything from £99,000,000 to £178,000,000, 
according to the number of our casualties. 

The greatest blot on the scheme—parallel, it must be 
noted, with the gravest shortcoming of the Government 
administration of civilian relief—is the inadequacy of the 
provision for the adult woman. A widow without 
children, to whom the Government now tries to secure 
16s. a week in London and 12s. 6d. a week elsewhere 
whilst the soldier is alive, is to have, even in London, 
only 7s. 6d. when he is dead. For maintaining one child 
she is to receive 5s. more, and for two children 7s. 6d. 
more. Four motherless children are held to need 19s, 
a week ; but a mother with such a family will have to 
do with no more than 20s. How does the Government 
suppose the mother is to feed and clothe herself? A 
totally disabled unmarried soldier is held to require 
from the Government 14s. a week. If he has a wife, the 
allowance is 16s. 6d. Apparently, the Cabinet Com- 
mittee estimates the total requirements of an adult 
woman in the household at from Is. to 2s. 6d. a week ! 
Women, at any rate, will not fail to draw the inference 
that this is a scale drawn up under exclusively male 
influence. If Mr. Asquith is still a convinced opponent 
of Woman Suffrage, it would have been prudent of him 
to have prevented so glaring a demonstration of its 
importance. The least that can be done in the House of 
Commons—seeing that even the woman incapable of 
earning her own livelihood is given no right to any 
further consideration—is to insist on a minimum of 
10s. a week for the childless widow (only 94 out of every 
1,000 cases). 

The second point on which the scheme is defective is 
in its failure to provide for the higher cost of living in 
London, which is recognised in the separation allow- 
ances at 6d. per day. Why should not this be recog- 
nised equally in the pensions for disabled men and 
widows ? We are officially told that one-sixth of all the 
cases will be those of Londoners. Is it fair to inflict 
on these disabled men, and on these widows and orphans, 
either the very severe penalty of exile from friends and 
relatives and loss of educational advantages, or clse 
what is equivalent to a reduction of 16 to 30 per cent. of 
the family income ? 

It is a minor blemish that no provision is made after 
21 for the child incapable of earning its own living by 
reason of mental or physical infirmity. Mr. Asquith has 
definitely undertaken that it shall not be thrown on the 
tender mercies of the Poor Law. Is it suggested that 
such a child should then be put to death? Such cases 
are fortunately not very numerous, and it is only 
characteristic of the whole scheme that, for the sake 
of saving at most a few thousand pounds on a hundred 
millions, the very serious burden thus cast on a few 
hundred unfortunate mothers should be ignored. We 
venture to hope that this omission will be made good. 

It is fair to notice, when we are inclined to criticise 
the scale of pensions to the disabled men, that the vast 
majority of them will receive, in addition, the benefits 
to which the National Insurance Act entitles them. 
Whether or not they were insured before being called 
up, all the lower ranks in both Army and Navy have 
their insurance contributions paid for them during 
active service, and neither fall into arrear, nor incur 
any penalty for arrears standing against them when called 
up. Thus, if we understand aright the very complicated 
regulations, it seems as if any sailor or soldier totally 
disabled by wounds or disease would be entitled to 
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10s. a week Sickness Benefit for six months, and there- 
after to 5s. a week Disablement Benefit. This, how- 
ever, is subject to the condition that 26 or 104 weeks’ 
contributions shall have been paid. There is grave risk 
that not a few men will find themselves ineligible for 
lack of the necessary number of payments having been 
made. We suggest to the Government that it would 
be a graceful concession, costing only a very small sum, 
if it were announced that steps would be taken to put 
every man “ in benefit,” for both Sickness and Disable- 
ment Benefit, by making up at once the necessary 
number of payments, whether his wound or his disease 
occurs early or late in the war. It would enormously 
improve the appearance of the scale if every seriously 
wounded soldier or sailor were thus definitely secured, 
as a minimum, 19s. a week instead of 14s., with a chance 
of another 5s. 

The detailed regulations for which we have still to 
wait will be of nearly as much importance as the 
published scale. There is, for instance, nothing yet 
provided with regard to the posthumous child. It can- 
not surely be suggested that the widow in the London 
postal area, after her six months period of grace, is to 
be summarily reduced from 16s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a week 
during the latter months of her pregnancy ; involving, 
as we must remind our well-to-do administrators, 
moving into a single room, and going out to work for 
ten hours a day in factory or warehouse in the condition 
in which she will find herself, in order to keep herself 
and the future citizen of the State. She will in due 
course be entitled to maternity benefit under the 
National Insurance Act, which she may possibly receive 
at the critical moment if she can surmount the official 
complications. She will then presumably become en- 
titled to 12s. 6d. per week, and, in order to nurse her 
child, be expected to give up the situation which, in 
order to be able merely to live, she was driven to take a 
few weeks previously. This surely cannot be. We 
assume that, in the case of the childless widow who is 
an expectant mother, her separation allowance must be 
continued until her confinement. But much else re- 
mains to be specifically dealt with. It will, for instance, 
make all the difference if the extra allowances to be 
voted by the Local Pensions Committees are to be 
granted to a childless widow as a matter of course, 
whenever she is prevented by bodily or mental incapacity 
from earning her own living and has no other resources ; 
or are merely doled out if the Committee thinks her case 
a “deserving” one. The amounts allowed to be 
granted will need to be larger in London than elsewhere. 
Clear instructions will be required if the Government in- 
tends, as the Local Government Board expressly de- 
clares, to make no distinction between married and un- 
married mothers, or between children legitimate and 
illegitimate. And, perhaps most important of all from 
the standpoint of popularity, it is to be hoped that the 
whole administration will be undertaken by the War 
Office and Admiralty on the one hand (including 
Chelsea Hospital), and the Local Pensions and Education 
Committees on the other, to the complete exclusion of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Families’ Association and other 
charitable agencies. Contrary to expectation, nothing 
is stated on this point in the published memorandum. 

We do not suggest that the Government ought to 
compensate ”’ soldiers for wounds, or widows for lost 
husbands. We do not want either soldiers’ orphans or 
soldiers’ widows “ rewarded’’ by an endowment per- 
mitting them to live in idleness. But what the whole 


nation expects, and what Government is bound in 


honour to secure, is that due “ provision” should be 
made for all those who would otherwise be rendered 
destitute by the chances of the war. The scale now 
published goes a long way in the right direction, There 
are, however, as we have shown, cases for which it does 
not provide at all, besides certain other shortcomings, 
which it would be relatively not very costly to remedy. 


THE HISTORY OF A SPY 
MYTH 


Paris : November 3rd, 1914. 


N July 3rd, 1911, the Matin made a sensational 
() announcement—as has happened to it fairly 
often. A certain M. Gilbert Mully, a Belgian, 
had bought for £20,000 some woods at Laniéres, in the 
Department of the Nord, near the fortified town of Maubeuge, 
and a few miles from the Belgian frontier. He was said to 
have acquired the land for the purpose of establishing there 
a factory of railway engines. The Matin, however, knew 
better ; after making, it said, a profound and careful enquiry 
into the matter, it announced that M. Mully was merely 
the representative of the firm of Krupp, of Essen, by whom 
the Laniéres property had been acquired, no doubt for some 
sinister purpose dangerous to the national interests of 
France. Two days later the Temps denied, on the authority 
of its Maubeuge correspondent, that Messrs. Krupp were 
the real purchasers of the Laniéres property and published 
a despatch from its Brussels correspondent giving the whole 
of the facts. M. Mully, it said, had never had any connection 
with the firm of Krupp; he was one of the principal secre- 
taries of the well-known Belgian financier, Baron Empain, 
on whose behalf he had bought the Laniéres property. 
Baron Empain intended to erect on the site a manufactory 
of engines and other railway material in connection with 
the works at Jeumont, in the same department, and no 
German or group of Germans had any connection, direct 
or indirect, with the enterprise. The correspondent added : 
‘“‘ The German papers which saw in the transaction a begin- 
ning of the control of France by German industry are, 
therefore, entirely mistaken.” The Matin reproduced the 
denial of the Temps and made it its own, and there for the 
time being the matter ended. 

Baron Empain (who, it may be said, was one of the 
guarantors for the indemnity imposed by the Germans on 
Brussels) duly put his plans into practice. On Septem- 
ber Ist, 1913, he registered a limited liability company to 
exploit the Laniéres works with an initial capital of £200,000, 
divided into 20,000 shares of £10 each, of which he himself 
held 5,516, together with 10,000 founders’ shares; the 
registered offices of the company were situated at 75 Boule- 
vard Haussmann, Paris, where they still are. There were five 
directors, all French or Belgian—namely, M. Daniel Berthelot, 
Chairman of the Electrical Company of Paris; M. Camille Boét, 
mining engineer, of Paris; M. Raynald Lecouéz, engineer, 
of Paris; M. Roch Boulvain, engineer, of Brussels; and 
M. Emile Harmant, engineer, of Wasmes, in Belgium. 
M. Daniel Berthelot is a son of the famous chemist and a 
brother of M. Philippe Berthelot, Assistant-Direetor of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I apologise for giving 
these dry details, but they are important, as will be seen. 
All these facts were, of course, available to the public, like the 
details concerning limited liability companies in England. 3 

On September 26th last the Matin made another sensa- 
tional announcement. After recalling the fact that it had 
stated on July 3rd, 1911, that the real owner of the Laniéres 
woods was Herr Frederic Krupp (but not the fact that it 
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had been obliged to withdraw that statement), it went on 
to say: “ It need hardly be said that this alleged railway 
engine factory has constructed at the same time as engines 
all the platforms required to put in position the imperial 
artillery.” As soon as the big guns arrived before Maubeuge, 
it continued, “‘ they were mounted on their gun-carriages, 
previously installed on the platforms, which had themselves 
been ready to receive them for several years.” The Matin 
knew that the Laniéres works belonged not to the firm of 
Krupp, but to Baron Empain or his nominees. It could 
easily have ascertained, if it did not already know them, 
all the further facts that I have given. The statement of 
the Matin was reproduced on September 27th in the Temps, 
although the Temps also knew the facts, and had itself 
in July, 1911, contradicted the incorrect statement of the 
Matin. From the Matin and the Temps the myth spread 
to the whole of the French and English Press, and it has, 
no doubt, travelled round the world. On September 30th 
and October 2nd all the facts about the Laniéres works 
were published in the Humanité by MM. R. Lenoir and A. 
Merrheim, secretaries of the Federation of the Metal Trade 
Unions, who showed that the statements of the Matin were 
quite baseless. Neither the Matin nor any other paper in 
France or England, so far as I know, took any notice of this 
exposure or published any denial of the story. On the 
contrary, the whole Press has continued to treat the story 
as true, and I saw it mentioned only the other day in so 
respectable a paper as the Journal des Débats, which has 
distinguished itself in the French Press since the war began 
by the moderation and decency of its tone and the carefulness 
of its statements. 

At last, however, the Laniéres myth has been denied in 
the Matin, which has thus been obliged—under threat, I 
understand, of an action for libel—to devour its own off- 
spring. The denial was published on October 28th; it 
began with the following really inimitable piece of effrontery : 
“It is much more difficult to destroy a legend than to get it 
believed. The Matin will, however, make the attempt, 
since it is a duty never to allow a doubt to remain that one 
can dissipate, nor to allow an accusation to be made against 
anyone whom one can and ought to defend.” It went on 
to give a summary of the facts that I have already given and 
finished with an extremely interesting piece of information. 
I confess that I had thought that the Germans had made use 
of the works at Laniéres, that they had probably removed 
machinery and put their guns on its concrete foundations. 
It appears, however, that the Matin had not even this much 
basis of fact for its legends. It now tells us that the Germans 
never went to Laniéres at all ; they had siege guns on motor 
gun-carriages on the west of Maubeuge, but their biggest 
guns were near Peissant, in Belgium, about seven or eight 
miles north-east of the town, which is five miles from the 
frontier. Laniéres is in France, south-west of Maubeuge— 
that is, in exactly the opposite direction. 

I have told this story at length not in order to expose 
the Matin, but in the hope of giving some relief to the 
numerous victims of the new disease of espionitis, an epidemic 
of which seems now to be raging on both sides of the Channel. 
For the Laniéres myth is the prototype of the many other 
legends of platforms for German guns ; it has increased and 
multiplied and replenished France, and it seems likely, 
before long, to replenish Great Britain. Platforms for 
German guns have, it seems, been discovered at Willesden 
and somewhere near Edinburgh, and they will soon be dis- 
covered everywhere from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End. 
No self-respecting town of more than 3,000 inhabitants will 
long remain without its platform. It is possible, of course, 
and even probable that the Germans have made use of 
concrete floors or foundations in factories for their guns 


wherever they could. The German guns near Peissant were, 
in fact, I believe, placed on the foundations of big electric 
engines ; the engines were removed, and the guns were in 
their place in twenty-four hours. But the engines did not 
belong to any German firm, and the platforms had not been 
made for guns. It is a far ery from that to platforms 
prepared expressly beforehand. The only story of the 
kind in France that has been sufficiently explicit to be 
properly investigated is that of Laniéres. For the others 
there is as yet not even sufficient prima facie evidence to 
warrant investigation or suspicion. 

In one of the letters that he wrote during the war of 1870 
Flaubert said: ‘‘ Cette guerre rend béte et méchant,” and 
he bimself justified the remark. It is to be feared that all 
wars have that effect to some extent, and especially on the 
non-combatants. For I find those who have been to the 
front far more sensible and much less virulent than those 
who have not. I do not speak so much of incitations to 
brutality, demands for reprisals, and so on, although there 
are too many of them (chiefly, again, on the part of non- 
combatants), but rather of the astonishing credulity that 
prevails. It is shown in many ways: in the revival of a 
belief in prophecies, from those of St. Malachy to those of 
Madame de Thebes (the Revue des Deux Mondes has recently 
published an article in which the so-called “ Prophecy of 
St. Malachy ” was seriously treated as an authentic docu- 
ment) ; in the readiness to believe anything and everything 
without evidence, and sometimes even against the evidence 
of the senses ; in the inability of people to report anything 
that they have seen even with that moderate amount of 
accuracy that one ordinarily meets with; and in their 
extraordinary faculty of convincing themselves that they 
have seen what never existed or not seen what was before 
their eyes. An inhabitant of Rheims who arrived in Paris 
six days after the fire at the cathedral told the friend who 
met him at the station that the cathedral was razed to the 
ground and not a vestige of it remained. Although its 
sculptures and windows are irreparably damaged, the building 
itself looks at a little distance as if it had not been touched. 
The man was not lying—he sincerely believed what he said ; 
faith, which can remove mountains, had removed the cathedral 
of Rheims. I could multiply examples of this mentality 
within my own experience until they filled a whole number of 
THE NEw StaTEsMAN. 

The danger of this state of mind is that we may easily be 
led by it into committing follies and perhaps brutalities 
that we shall regret. The present manifestations of espio- 
nitis in England and France are not creditable to either 
country. Is it really necessary to patriotism that we should 
believe every foreigner whose nationality we do not know 
to be a German and every German subject to be a spy— 
even though he may really be a Pole or an Alsatian who 
hates Germany like poison? Does the national defence 
really demand that Poles and Czechs who have the mis- 
fortune to be German or Austrian subjects should be confined 
in concentration camps, and, perhaps, even be sent back 
to Germany or Austria to be shot? In France, I am glad 
to say, Poles and Czechs have been treated in the same way 
as the subjects of allied or neutral Powers. And is it really 
patriotic to attribute superhuman cleverness and _ prescience 
to the Germans and crass stupidity to the English and 
French military authorities? For if all the stories of 
German preparations for war in France and England be 
true, our military authorities, who have never discovered 
one of them, must be the most incompetent dolts who ever 
walked the earth. There is hardly a place in France where 
the Germans have made a stand at which they are not 
alleged to have found platforms prepared for their guns 
or quarries already made into entrenched camps and stored 
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with ammunition. It can hardly be supposed that the 
Germans, supermen as some people apparently believe them 
to be, could have known beforehand exactly where the 
fortunes of war would lead them. It must, therefore, be 
supposed that there are two or three times as many of these 
prepared sites as we have been told; for, while the Germans 
were about it, we may take it that they would have done 
it thoroughly. What the cost of all these factories that 
never manufactured and quarries that were never worked 
must have been heaven alone knows. But that difficulty 
is a trifle compared to the monstrous supposition that 
these preparations could have been made all over the country 
without the slightest hint of them ever coming to the ears of 
the French military authorities. If this were really so, the 
French General Staff would deserve to be shot. 

I am compiling a list of the men on the Continent with a 
European reputation who have not lost their heads; there 
are at present two names on it, those of Emile Vandervelde 
and Romain Rolland, but they have power to add to their 
number. R. E. D. 


ON BOASTERS 


NE would have to go a very long way—farther, 

() a good deal, than Tipperary—to discover a 
nation that could honestly boast that it was 

free from boastfulness. It is as natural for nations to 
boast as for ducks to waddle. China, perhaps, offers us 
an example of a great nation which is not given to self- 
praise. But that may simply be because the Chinese, 
as Mr. Lowes Dickinson tells us, do not possess a national 
self-consciousness. National self-consciousness easily 
passes into national self-approval, and this soon swells 
to monstrous proportions as if it were suffering from 
some kind of elephantiasis. The Jews are not the only 
people who have looked on themselves as a chosen race. 
God’s own country is marked upon a different place on 
the map according to whether the map is studied by an 
American, an Englishman, or a Zulu. There is a certain 
proportion to be observed even here, however. Those 
who observe it we call patriots: those who do not we 
call Jingoes. Patriotism is a form of self-respect : 
Jingoism is as a roaring of gluttons. That the vice 
and the virtue are near each other cannot be denied ; but 
near as they are—and even mixed as they may often 
be—they are readily distinguishable. Patriotism is 
seen to prevail in the funeral speech of Pericles : it pre- 
vails, though it is mixed, in the poetry of Walt Whit- 
man: it is mixed almost inextricably in the poems of 
Mr. Kipling. It is the same with nations as with 
orators and poets. We have the positives, comparatives, 
and superlatives of self-admiration—the swelled chest 
(which is healthy), the swelled stomach (which is 
dubious), and the swelled head (which is damnable). It 
seems to us that during recent years no nation has 
practised the posture of the swelled head quite so 
successfully as the Germans. Interesting things could 


be written on England’s swelled head or France's 
swelled head or Russia’s swelled head ; but if you wanted 
to write the epic of a swelled head, you would, we 
imagine, turn to Germany for your ideal subject. The 
title of Reich’s book, Germany's Swelled Head, would 
almost serve as a title for the history of Germany since 
1870. Germany has been boasting for nearly half a 





century, till she has persuaded herself almost that every- 
body and everything that God ever made more than 
ordinarily well was German either in racial or in national 
origin. Bernhardi has no doubt that the Germans are 
“the greatest civilised people known to history,”’ and 
Houston Chamberlain wins the ear of the people for the 
theory that “ true history begins from the moment when 
the German with mighty hand seizes the inheritance of 
antiquity.” He claims the genius of the earth as 
German. Dante’s face, for instance, he describes as 
“ characteristically German,” and St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians he regards as a “ document in which one 
fancies one hears a German speaking who was excep- 
tionally gifted for the understanding of deepest 
mysteries.” Whether Christ was a German or not he 
leaves an open question, but he declares that “* whoever 
maintains that Christ was a Jew is either ignorant or 
dishonest ’’; and another authority has not hesitated to 
claim the founder of the Christian religion as of the 
German race. It would be unfair to argue in every 
case as though a theory of race were the same as a 
theory of nationality ; but is not Pan-Germanism simply 
an attempt to substitute a racial for a national theory 
of political excellence? It is the subtlest form of 
Imperialism imaginable, for, wherever the appeal to 
national egoism fails, there the appeal to racial egoism is 
ready to take its place. The Germans, indeed, have 
invented a new religion of race: that helps to explain 
why they have given to the present war something of the 
ruthless character always associated with wars of 
religion. 

That the Germans have a boastful Emperor is, per- 
haps, not so unusual a phenomenon. Emperors and 
kings have a way of being boastful. One remembers 
how Louis Quatorze had a medal struck in which he 
was represented as the Sun-god ; one remembers, too, 
the witty retort of William of Orange, who had another 
medal struck picturing himself as Joshua, the man 
who made the sun stand still. Not that Louis was the 
first monarch to affect godhead of sorts. Kings and gods 
have been in strange confusion ever since men allowed 
kings to be set over them. The Roman Emperors 
boasted of godhead from the beginning. Even Julius 
Cwsar, during his Dictatorship, was honoured in an 
official inscription at Ephesus as “ the god made mani- 
fest, offspring of Ares and Aphrodite, and common 
saviour of human life.’’ Augustus was similarly glori- 
fied during his life as “ the Emperor, Cesar, son of a 
god, the god Augustus, of every land and sea the over- 
seer.” And scholars have pointed out that when 
members of the Church of England to-day pray “* through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ”’ for “‘ our most gracious Sovereign 
Lord” the King, they are unconsciously perpetuating 
the last relics of the formule of Emperor-worship in 
heathen Rome. We are surprised none the less when 
we find an Emperor of our own time reasserting some of 
the old claims to deification. The divine right of kings 
is as odious a doctrine as the divine right of Empires. 
When we find both rights affirmed in the same breath, 
as they have frequently been by the German Emperor, 
every democratic nerve in our body is awake to the fact 
that a new danger has come upon civilisation. One 
might quote numerous instances of this personal and 
B 
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national arrogance, but one will suffice—the speech in 
which the Kaiser bade his troops: ‘‘ Remember that 
the German people are the chosen of God. On me, as 
German Emperor, the Spirit of God has descended. I 
am His weapon, His sword, and His vicegerent. Woe to 
the disobedient, death to cowards and unbelievers!” 
One may laugh at this as megalomania, but it is danger- 
ous megalomania when it happens to be one of the most 
powerful rulers of the earth who suffers from it. At the 
same time, one has the consolation of knowing that 
megalomania of this kind is usually a false light which 
leads its victim into the bogs. Napoleon was a mighty 
boaster, but he was a poor prisoner on a barren rock 
four years after he had proudly prophesied : “ In three 
years I shall be master of the universe.” This conquest 
of the universe is the foolish dream of all these vain 
boasters, who cannot even conquer Paris or London. 
Napoleon boasted that he would take London just as the 
modern German boasted that he would take Paris. 
‘‘ Before ten years are past,”’ he said in 1811, “I shall 
have conquered England.” And is not one reminded 
of the Kaiser’s peacock words by that other sentence 
spoken by Napoleon at the same time, in which he said : 
“*T am not the successor of the French kings, but of 
Charlemagne, and my kingdom is the restoration of the 
Empire of the Franks ” ? 

The world has always taken two views of boasting. 
One is that it is sinful; the other is that it is ridiculous. 
It is a vice, however, that has no defenders. , Even 
Mr. Kipling, who may be said to have boxed the compass 
of boastfulness—not personal boastfulness, but Imperial 
boastfulness—preaches against it like a Christian. His 
Recessional is not a mere brawl of cant, as some people 
contend ; it is genuine poetry expressing one of the 
oldest and profoundest moods of man—the dread of the 
boastfulness he finds in his own heart. The ancients 
pictured God as a jealous God—jealous of the boastful 
deed, jealous of the boastful word. He is a God who 
will have no rivals either among gods or men. He is 
intolerant of the boastful imagination that can plan 
Towers of Babel. And this idea of God as the enemy 
of insane ambitions was common to the Greek and to the 
Jew. The Greek never ceased to counsel moderation 
and to remind the proud that it was the lofty summits 
that were struck by lightning and the high trees that 
were uprooted by the storm. There is a kind of boast- 
fulness, it is true, which is pretty enough—the boast- 
fulness of Alan Breck, for instance. But boastfulness 
like this is a mere extra, a coloured garment, a play- 
thing. It is not spiritual boastfulness such as destroys 
at once every generous instinct and every instinct of 
common sense. Even Falstaff’s boastfulness was but a 
string of phrases which could do little harm to the 
commonwealth. There is no virtue in it, but neither is 
there any usurpation in it save of an honoured stool at 
aninn. Perhaps it is just because it was this sedentary 
boasting, and not a vice in action, that we are so gentle 
with it—so gentle, indeed, that we resent the punish- 
ment which finally falls upon it. As a rule our moral 
sense is rather pleased when we see a boaster levelled. 
We certainly shed no tears when the frog which attempts 
to puff itself out to the size of a bull bursts. When the 
candle that boasts that it is equal to the sun and the 





moon and the stars is blown out by the wind, we consent 
to its extinction without dissatisfaction as a piece of 
justice. If the cock that boasted that it was his crowing 
which made the sun rise were in our poultry yard, it 
would be he by preference above all the other fowls that 
we would have for our Sunday dinner. And yet, despite 
our hatred of boastfulness, we are all of us boasters 
from the cradle. The child boasts of its dolls as the old 
man boasts of the days when he was young. We boast 
of everything we are as well as of everything we mean 
to do. The white races boast of their whiteness, the 
pink races of their pinkness, the black races of their 
blackness. John Bull boasts of his John-Bullishness ; 
the Scotchman boasts of his Scotchness ; the Irishman 
of his Irishness. It is impossible to draw a definite line 
and say that on one side this boastfulness is harmless 
and on the other it is a beast. It is an instinct which 
tells us when the limit has been passed. A boast, made 
once, may be amusing; made three times, it may be 
a burden. It is the din as of a blacksmith’s forge of 
boasts that has made the world so impatient of German 
talk about Germany. “It is not only,” said Dostoi- 
evsky many years ago, “ the Teutonic grocer and shoe- 
maker now who are over-confident, but professors, 
eminent scientists, and even the ministers themselves as 
well.” And to-day it is a hundred times worse. Grocers, 
authors, and ministers have raised a Tower of Babel of 
boasts about German culture and civilisation which is 
at once a miracle of vulgarity and of engineering. One of 
the Kaiser’s pictures represents the vine of German culture 
as spreading its shade and its rare and refreshing fruit 
over the nations of the earth. One resents that boastful 
image chiefly because one knows that, however benevo- 
lent it may seem, it is really a denial of the right of every- 
body else’s vine and fig-tree to exist. This universal 
vine is a monster and an enemy of the light. Luckily, it 
is also almost an impossibility. Real German culture 
is happily safe with buried scholars and poets ; it will 
rise again from their tombs long after the hot breath 
of the boasting of professors and grocers will seem to 
have withered it utterly. 


IRISH TALK 


HE guest of the evening was an Anglo-Irish 
officer, late of the British Army, who for 


many months had been organising National 
Volunteers, without associating himself with either of 
the parties which wish to control that body. It was 
understood, therefore, that Ireland would be discussed ; 
but, in fact, where Irish politicians, patriots, or “ intel- 
lectuals” gather together, the talk turns always on 
Irish destinies, even to-day. The war offers occasion for 
reconsidering in a new light Irish ideals and Irish 
interests. Neither British foreign policy nor German 
militarism promotes argument; but our opinions con- 
cerning Mr. Redmond as a man and a diplomatist are 
numerous as the sands on the seashore. We had there 
that night, besides the officer, two journalists and a 
politician, an artist, a professor and an antiquarian. 
‘“* Redmond,” said the first journalist, “is in a nice fix. 
He made his loyal speech in a moment of sudden 
emotion, and a politician can never be forgiven that. 
Crason replied coldly, ‘ Wait till the war is over, and I'll 
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deal with you, my friend.’ Of course, if there had been 
a Nationalist rush to recruit, all would have been well ; 
but the Nationalists preferred—as Redmond should 
have known they would—to pass resolutions. Redmond 
can’t pay his debt to the Government, and the Govern- 
ment will never be able to deliver the goods to Ireland 
against the will of Ulster.” 

“* When the war is over we'll have tales to tell Big 
Brother England about Ulster,”’ replied the politician. 
“ The Covenanters have only enlisted on terms. Their 
volunteers, if ever they reach the front, will have Orange 
officers, Orange doctors, Orange nurses, and private 
circulars are issued by Unionists to show that Germany 
is in league with the Pope; even so the North is dis- 
contented, and I hear that a part of the congregation 
walks out of churches when ‘God save the King’ is 
played. And did you read ‘General’ Richardson's 
disgraceful speech the other day? He referred to the 
Curragh crisis: ‘The army helped us and will help us 
again. That is the sort of thing that prevents 
Nationalists from joining the ranks. The old Tory 
conspiracies still proceed beneath the surface.” 

“T suggested only that Carson had shown himself 
an abler politician than Redmond.” 

The officer intervened : ‘‘ Carson is a better man from 
every point of view. My experience has persuaded me 
me that the Irish party is playing fast and loose 
with our volunteers. Months ago proposals for the 
training of officers were laid before it. But nothing has 
been done. Redmond boasts that he is distributing 
rifles to the people. They are an 1875 pattern. We 
returned them with thanks from my county.” 

“ Anyhow,” retorted the politician, ‘‘ Redmond 
appears to have the confidence of the country. And 
who the devil are the Sinn Fein people ? Government 
officials. They drop their Gaelic when they are applying 
for an increase in salary.” 

“But our best men are against Redmond,” insisted 
the officer. ‘“‘ Not that Ireland believes in Sinn Fein or 
in Larkin or is disloyal or hostile to the war, but we are 
disgusted with our ‘ leaders.’ ”’ 

“So far as I see, Carson will win at every point,” 
remarked the artist. ‘‘ I agree with ‘General’ Richardson 
that when the war is over and the U.V.F. reinforced by 
12,000 men, well trained and with field experience, 
Ulster will relegate Home Rule to the devil.” 

“ And we might relegate Ulster to the devil if only 
our Volunteers were decently organised and controlled ; 
then we could get the same terms as Carson from the 
War Office. Now our men are a mere mob, invincible 
in peace, invisible in war.” 

“ But,” pursued the artist, “ I don’t want Irishmen 
to go abroad, either in a Home Rule brigade or other- 
wise. We have done enough of that sort of thing in the 
past: the great work for Ireland is to produce extra 
food for man and beast, and we can’t spare a single 
peasant.” 

“For our souls’ sake, as well as for our bodies’ sake, 
let us be as neutral as Holland or Switzerland.”” It was 
the second journalist, a Gaelic Leaguer, who spoke, 
denouncing what he called the Garvinising of Ireland 
the same thing as her “Germanising.” ‘Surely we 
are dogs, we of the Gaelic breed. There is no sure stay 
in us; we are broken to the point of jelly fishery; the 
chameleon is a crusted old Tory to us; we take every 
line and reek of every stench we come near.” 

“And he a Roman Papisher of a_ broken-nosed 
Celt!’ ejaculated the artist. 

“It’s my turn next,” said the professor. 


* Now I 


suggest the following proposition as a basis of discussion. 
Ireland is a part of the Empire.” 

“* So far as we can judge,” answered the first journalist, 
“she has always tried to turn her back upon the 
Empire.” 

** We are asking what Ireland should do in this crisis. 
The state of affairs is lamentable; the young men of 
the West in flight at a rumour of conscription without 
bag or baggage ; we need to agree upon some principle. 
I suggest,”” the professor repeated, “ we should first 
admit that Ireland is a part of the Empire.” = 

“Why do anything ?”’ enquired the first journalist. 
“I’m not Sinn Fein or anti-English ; but it seems to me 
that the Irish have reached—how shall I put it ?—a 
state of wisdom.” 

‘“* In which confraternities, secret societies, monkeries 
flourish! Go look at our country towns.” 

** One can only account for one’s own personal vision. 
The Ireland I see does not take religious and political 
disputes very seriously. Therefore these disputes of 
ours have no outcome. We do not talk to get things 
done ; we do not talk even for talk’s sake. The thing 
that seems to me to distinguish the Irishman is that 
he cannot strike moral attitudes. He is incapable of 
cant. In this country, apparently the most bigoted in 
Europe, we find the greatest detachment. You remem- 
ber that Ireland has always been called Holy.”’ 

The antiquarian, a dark man with a deep voice, spoke 
for the first time : “* Ireland is ready,”’ he declared, “ for 
a poet and prophet.” 

“Who won't be listened to until he has proposed a 
resolution of confidence in John Redmond.” 

“Or Kettle will kill him with an epigram,” said the 
artist. 

Everyone laughed, but the dark man did not flinch. 
‘“* Now I make this proposition,’ he said. “ Is it not 
true that in every period in history one nation has 
been supreme ? ”’ 

He meant to add that Ireland’s turn was coming ; 
but the suggestion was ignored. 

“Would you still philosophise if you were being 
driven back on Belfast by the Germans?” cried the 
professor. ‘‘ That’s my test.” 

“It is the test,” agreed the first journalist, “ but I 
believe he'd still philosophise—even if Belfast lay 
before him.” 

“ And still say ‘ We have no quarrel with Germany.’ ” 

“Exactly ; but, mind you, he and I are not Sinn 
Fein, and we have no quarrel with England either.” 

“And you’d have no quarrel with the men in Mars, 
I suppose, if they began dropping instruments of 
destruction on your head.” 

‘“* He’s quite right,’’ said the officer, now rising to go, 
‘* strictly—er—metaphysically speaking. But one 
should always act in the opposite sense to one’s meta- 
physical convictions—that’s my theory . . . so as to 
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here join my Home Rule Brigade ? 
Kitchener until the termination of the war. 
vivors will march against Carson.” 

“Have you begun to form the brigade yet?” asked 
several. 

“No; first I must write my pamphlet showing up 
Redmond, Devlin, and the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians.”’ 

“ Will it have any effect in Ireland ?” 

**Oh, about as much effect as a letter from Lord 
Dunraven.” 

N. M. 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE 


LL life is lived in water. Where no water is, no 
A life can be. The necessary mechanism for life 
may, indeed, exist, as in a completely dried seed, 
but that seed cannot actually live until water reaches it 
again. To live is to be wet. The physical mechanism 
of life being, or including, a “ series of fermentations,” 
we may presume that life is an “‘ aquatic phenomenon,” 
in the Frenchman’s phrase, because water is required for 
the activity of the ferments which initiate or maintain 
bio-chemical processes. When the supply of water is 
largely withheld we may observe the phenomena of 
so-called ‘‘ vie ralentie ’’ ; when it is entirely withdrawn 
we see, in dried seeds, for instance, “ vie suspendue”’ ; 
and, after periods astonishingly long, we may watch those 
seeds germinate if they be watered. 

The biologist examines the conditions of life, and 
wonders whether they are met in other worlds. The 
astronomer sees our planet as one of many belonging to 
one of innumerable suns, many of which may be simi- 
larly accompanied, and he wonders whether, against all 
the reasonable presumptions of his cosmic science, this 
little ‘‘ lukewarm bullet ’’ of ours, as Stevenson called it, 
is really unique in that life has blossomed upon it. When 
this most fascinating of questions is raised, the student 
looks for evidence of water in other worlds; and if he 
finds it, he may well look further. If he finds it not, or 
can assure himself that water could not be present upon 
the cosmic body which he observes, he need not trouble 
further to look for evidence of living bodies there. 

It will be well not to stray ultra crepidam, lest the 
judicious reader should fight shy even of my boots. It 
must therefore be left to the spectroscopists to decide 
whether or not Professor Percival Lowell and _ his 
assistants are right when they assert not merely that the 
polar caps of Mars consist of snow, as they seem to do, 
:-but also that the characteristic spectral lines of water 
‘vapour are to be found in the Martian atmosphere. Our 
business here is to appreciate the importance of the 
cosmic distribution of water in relation to the problem 
“of the cosmic distribution of life. When evidence of the 
presence of water on the moon fails us, we may reason- 
ably suppose that the moon is now destitute of life. If 
and when evidence of the existence of water on Mars is 
forthcoming, as certainly seems to be the case, we must 
at least listen attentively to further discussion of the 
Martian problem.* The sun we know to be so hot that 
water could not even exist in combination there, to say 
nothing of its occurrence in liquid form. And our 
original proposition must in any case be amplified ; all 
life is lived in liquid water. The same argument 
excludes the possibility that life existed upon the earth 
in those days when, for instance, the moon was detached 
from its side, like Eve from Adam. 

Given the earth we know, we may still further amplify 
our first statement. The water of life must not only be 
wet, so to say, but it must ever flow. All life is lived in 
running liquid water. If the flow ceases, the life stag- 
nates, and shortly ceases too. So far as we know and 
believe, the rule is absolute. The driest spores of 





“* See especially Mars as the Abode of Life, by Prof. Percival Lowell 
(Macmillan Company, 1908.) 


bacilli or of ultra-microscopie “ filter-passers”’ may, 
indeed, remain undestroyed for long periods, but they 
must have water flowing through them if they are to 
live and multiply. Such water they find conveniently 
enough in the tissues of the child whom they attack in 
the form of mumps or scarlet fever or that most ignomi- 
nious of disorders called German measles. For the child, 
being alive, is a reservoir, or rather a river, of water. 
Each of us, physically considered, is about three parts 
water. That is the modest contribution of physical 
science to the problem of the genesis of Hamlet or Die 
Meistersinger. And this water must ever flow. 

My present purpose is to show the place of running 
water in the scheme of life, and then to discuss the supply 
of water in warfare. It is an inhuman detachment that 
can now discuss biology for its inherent interest without 
reference to the throes which the highest life known to 
us is now enduring. Attention to water supply in war 
saves lives as nothing else does. The chief epidemics of 
war are water-borne. Horrible disasters, compared 
with which the Boer bullets were nothing, occurred in 
South Africa because our commanding officers and men 
did not efficiently believe in the importance of a pure 
water supply, and in the urgency of medical suggestions 
that it might be as well not to pitch camp in the very 
midst of typhoid effluent. It was the Japanese who, in 
their last war, taught the world what it means to use 
microbe-proof porcelain filters in the field. The filters 
may not be proof against the “ filter-passers ” recently 
discovered, but they are efficient against the microbes 
which concern the soldier in the field. When lately 
discussing here the contributions of Japan to modern 
science, I should have added the really epoch-making 
contribution to military hygiene furnished by their 
employment of the Pasteur-Chamberland filter or its 
modifications. 

To-day the Allied troops are being thus well pro- 
tected against typhoid, dysentery, and cholera ; whereas 
we hear more or less authentic statements as to 
the spread of cholera among the wretched Austrians. 
Correspondents do not always observe the nice accuracy 
which we may desire, and I assert nothing here about 
the presence of cholera in Galicia. Thus we have been 
repeatedly told about typhus fever among the German 
troops in France. Probably there has been and will be 
notyphus. There was none in South Africa, though the 
French and English lost many lives from typhus in the 
Crimea. There are now plenty of the lice which convey it, 
but the unknown microbe is apparently absent. It is cruel 
and stupid to tell the friends of our men that typhus is 
in their neighbourhood. The disease is very deadly, 
and we have no specific or other remedy against it. 

The disease the correspondents mean is typhoid fever, 
formerly called “abdominal typhus.’ The English 
physician, Sir William Jenner, distinguished certain 
cases of so-called typhus as really distinct, and called 
them typhoid or typhus-like. We might do better to 
call the disease enteric fever nowadays. It is eminently 
controllable in many ways, and can never again be the 
name of terror that typhus still is. The exclusion of 
flies from food, and above all the purity of water supply. 
are cardinal measures for the prevention of typhoid 
infection. Many desperately interesting questions must 
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be deferred. Meanwhile we shall be nearer understand- 
ing them for ourselves, and giving sensible advice to 
those we love who may be going to fight for us—and that 
is what I really care about—if we grasp and incorporate 
in our view of things the idea that all life is lived in 
running water, and that for a man, or a city, or an army 
the river of life must be clean. LENS. 


WHY THE GERMANS ARE NOT 
LOVED 


T may seem a futile question to discuss. ‘ Circum- 
I spice,” one may be told, is the answer ; you have only 
to look around Europe ; there is no need for discussion. 
Yet there is a certain interest in discussing this attitude of 
the world towards Germans when we realise that it is two 
thousand years old. To seek to exacerbate passions that are 
already acute would be an unworthy task. The Germans are 
a great factor in the world’s life; they will not be exter- 
minated, whatever happens; they even have a large part— 
as they like to remind us—in our own blood. We shall still 
have to live in the world with them, and may as well try to 
understand them. If the world has not loved them, that is 
scarcely matter for exultation. 

In Germany itself this attitude of the world is not un- 
realised ; indeed, it is often morbidly exaggerated. Thought- 
ful Germans have from time to time anxiously pondered over 
the problem. One such attempt to elucidate the matter, 
made a few years ago, seems worth bringing forward, because 
the events of to-day serve to put it in a new light. Professor 
Georg Steinhausen speaks with high authority. He is at the 
very centre of that “‘ Kultur ’’ we now hear so much about. 
He is, indeed, its historian as well as the editor of the Archiv 
fiir Kultur-Geschichte. Steinhausen’s Geschichte des Deutschen 
Kultur is deservedly a classic work, and his monographs on 
the German medieval merchant and other similar subjects 
are highly valued. Moreover, Professor Steinhausen, even 
in discussing so delicate a topic as the world’s estimate of 
Germans, is reasonable and fair-minded ; not, indeed, setting 
himself in opposition to the current attitude of his own people, 
but representing that attitude in a temperate and scholarly 
spirit. Although a Prussian, he is not of the school of 
Treitschke and Bernhardi. As he wrote at the conclusion of 
the latest edition of his ‘‘ History ” last year, he looks for a 
reaction against the excessive materialism of modern Ger- 
many. He desires for his country a civilisation of finer 
quality, for Germany still lacks, he remarks, what the French, 
the English, even the Dutch, have achieved—an evolved spirit 
of civilisation, an independent art of living, a high Lebenstil. 
What such a man has to say is better worth hearing than the 
fanatical and less typical utterances of extremists, so weari- 
somely dinned into our ears of late. 

“ There is no people so unloved as we are. Why is it ?” 
he asks. (He is writing, it must be remembered, five years 

ago, in the Deutsche Rundschau for December, 1909, and 
January, 1910.) Germany’s position in the world reminds 
him of England’s a century ago when she attacked unpro- 
tected Denmark, though he hastens to qualify this remark by 
adding that Germany has no such crime on her conscience ; 
“ Germany’s policy is the most peaceful and well-meaning in 
the world.” Steinhausen finds a partial answer to his ques- 
tion in the reflection that the reputation of nations is chiefly 
founded on their exterior qualities, and the good qualities of 
the German are interior. Even Tacitus, he remarks, who 
admired the courage and chastity of the Germans, regarded 
them as drunken and violent barbarians. Their cunning also 
impressed the Romans, and their aptitude for lying, as 





Velleius Paterculus records. In the fifth century the Goths, 
whose original home was Prussia, were for Salvianus 
“* Gothorum gens perfida.”” Their frenzy of drunkenness has 
been specially noted from the first and all through, often with 
gluttony in addition. Gregory of Tours gave a disgusting 
picture of their drinking habits, so also Venantius Fortunatus 
and a long succession of writers, down, it may be said, to the 
present. Their uncleanliness also impressed Salvianus and 
others, while Sidonius complained that their women reeked 
of onions. 

Steinhausen is not, however, inclined to rely exclusively on 
the mere exteriority of the Germans’ bad traits. He finds 
another explanation, which had, indeed (as he fails to men- 
tion), already been put forward by Nietzsche : Europeans are 
the legatees of the ancient Roman Empire, and have thus 
inherited its profound horror of the Teutonic barbarians who 
in successive waves rolled over their civilisation. The Goths 
from Prussia who sacked Rome in 410, but spared the sacred 
places, were far outdone in the perpetration of horrors by 
their descendants who accompanied Charles of Bourbon to 
the later sack of Rome in 1527 ; and still later, in the Thirty 
Years’ War, the troops of Mansfeld, which were a terror to 
their enemies, were a still greater terror to their friends. This 
view of the matter seems, indeed, to flash across Professor 
Steinhausen as he proceeds with his argument. The Rhine- 
lander, he says, as well as the German of the south-west, looks 
down on the East German as half a barbarian, and the Rhine- 
lander and South-west German occupy a region of ancient 
Roman civilisation. It is natural, therefore, that the Latin 
races of to-day, who are still closer to ancient civilisation, 
should grow impatient when they hear Gobineau and Houston 
Chamberlain declare that the German is the salt of the earth 
and European civilisation a Teutonic creation, declaring on 
their side that civilisation is a Mediterranean product, and 
that the Germans have merely been a destructive element. 
Such a criticism, the fair-minded Steinhausen admits, is in 
part not unjust. The Germans had their own sources of cul- 
ture, and the modern world owes to the Germans (in the wide 
sense, including the English *) much, and not of the worst, 
that it possesses. But this debt to Germany only began in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It has proceeded 
rapidly, and “ to-day world-civilisation is no more Latin, but 
a great part Germanic ’’—that is, as we should express it, 
Anglo-Saxon and Germanic. 

Whatever the explanation of the world’s opinion of the 
Teuton, Professor Steinhausen admits and even emphasises 
that opinion ; few of its more notable expressions seem to 
have escaped him. “ Teutonici, nullius amici,” was the 
Latin saying of the thirteenth century transmitted to pos- 
terity from England. ‘“‘ The friend of none ! * comments the 
Professor. ‘“* A sad saying, but very significant. It corre- 
sponds to the judgment of many peoples concerning the 
medieval Germans.” The Byzantines were impressed by 
their gluttony and drunkenness, though the “ furor Teu- 
tonicus ” in war was admitted, especially by the Italians. A 
haughty self-consciousness was noted of them and embodied 
in fifteenth-century proverbs, as was their clownishness. 
They were not loved by their fellow-crusaders in the Holy 
Land : “ grossiers et communs,”’ wrote the Troubadour Peire 
Vidal. The Germans, on their part, passed this attitude on, 
and in their turn have always called the Slavs “ barbarians.” 
Petrarch continued the tradition, but in his hands it becomes 

a more refined and discriminating criticism; he admired 


* It must always be remembered that to the Teutonic mind the 
English, though not “* Deutsch,” are “ German.” Hence the resent- 
ment felt in Germany at our “ treachery” in turning against a race 
regarded as being of our own stock. They overlook the fact that 
“* England,” and even “ Deutschland,” are really inhabited by races of 
highly mixed composition, and neither exclusively “ Germanic,” even 
in the widest sense. 
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Cologne, but (like some of the most recent crities of Germany) 
he could only find signs of material prosperity, none of spiri- 
tual exaltation. It was, Steinhausen points out, mainly 
** the coarse atmosphere of drunkenness and gluttony ” which 
made Germany seem barbarous, so that, in 1471, Giantonio 
Campano said that it made him sick even to hear the word 
‘**Germany.” The Germans themselves admitted: the truth 
of the foreigners’ charges. “‘ Alas! I know well,” said 
Luther, “ that we Germans are, and always will be, beasts 
and mad brutes, as the peoples around call us, and as we well 
deserve.” ‘* Poreo tedesco,’’ said the Italian proverb ; 
** Allemands ivrognes,”’ the French, though at the same time 
their prowess was admitted: ‘‘ Let him who wants to be 
hacked in pieces quarrel with the Germans.” Even the 
English, though they (Steinhausen points out) had the least 
right of all to make fun of “other Germans” on these 
grounds, joined in the general chorus. He quotes the now 
oft-quoted remark of Shakespeare’s Portia on the German, 
the observations of the judicious Fynes Moryson—whose 
Itinerary, it may be added, was the Baedeker for Europe of 
the seventeenth century and remains to-day a more fasci- 
nating book than ever—and the epigram of John Owen that 
if in wine there is truth, certainly it will sooner or later be 
discovered by the Germans. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century there was indeed 
a sudden fashion of admiration for the German poetry of the 
time, its sentiment and its naiveté; but this fashion had 
almost passed by 1790. It was not until Madame de Staél’s 
revelation of the “* German soul ”’ in 1813, in De l’ Allemagne, 
that Germany became really a fashion in France. The new 
industrial development has not made Germany more loved, 
says Steinhausen, though it has increased respect and admira- 
tion. Notwithstanding all the military and industrial and 
economic activities of Germany, there remains the feeling, he 
confesses, that the Germans are barbarous, more especially in 
the developments of Prussian militarism. (It may be noted 
that Steinhausen, probably because he himself belongs to 
Prussia, deliberately omits to consider the Prussianisation of 
modern Germany as a factor in the European attitude, and it 
is an important omission.) ‘ All Prussians,” says Maurice 
Barrés, ‘** are under the operation of beer, which lulls, without 
changing, their brutal souls,”” and René Bazin remarks : “ I 
do not hate the Germans— I even admire them—but the more 
I learn to know them the more I feel that they are different, 
that I belong to another race, and that I cherish an ideal 
which they cannot understand.” 

This feeling of superiority on the part of the Latins, as the 
judicial Steinhausen observes, is not without justification ; 
it is based on their ancient civilisation, and on the possession 
of a cultivated art of living which, he admits, the Germans, 
for all their efforts, still lack. ‘‘ The Englishman, also, has a 
definite culture of life, and a civilisational style of living, 
without which life is unthinkable to him, and which no one 
denies. He, too, feels himself in consequence to be superior 
to the noisy and ill-bred German, unskilfully stiff, or form- 
lessly jovial, or socially incorrect.” Such feelings it is, 
Steinhausen concludes, together with hatred of the feudal- 
military system, regarded as a residuum of medizval bar- 
barism, which affect all peoples outside Germany, especially 
those proud of their “ freedom” (it is the Professor who 
places that word in inverted commas). So it is that Ferrero 
in L’ Europa Giovone calls Bismarck a barbaric genius only fit 
for Huns. 

Behind this exposition one detects a certain sadness. 
Steinhausen is on the side of that idealistic individualism 
which he evidently regards as the finest and deepest Germanic 
trait. “ To-day,” he remarks, “ we can only speak of the 
ideal spirit of Germany in a very restricted sense. Every- 


where we see the predominance of a highly external concep- 


tion of the world, whose purse-proud exponents regard the 
ideally minded scholar much in the old spirit of Frederick 
William I. of Prussia.’”” To Germany’s other defects is to be 
added her extreme self-consciousness of superiority, and 
Steinhausen quotes a Serb as to the Germans “ always crying 
aloud their own good qualities and running down foreigners 
whom at the same time they are ridiculously imitating.” 
This attitude has accompanied Germany’s sudden rise to 
prosperity, which again arouses, especially among the English, 
“envy and jealousy ”—that oft-repeated German charge 
which touches most of us so little, and is, indeed, incompatible 
with the attitude of superiority which is also charged against 
us. In the end Steinhausen consoles himself with the thought 
that other nations, at all events, are beginning to regard Ger- 
many as a model. The Russians are in science and in 
economics the pupils of the Germans. So also are the Balkan 
peoples, especially the Roumanians. Germany’s friends are 
growing in Italy. The French are beginning to be just to 
Germany. The Belgian Maeterlinck has declared that “ Ger- 
many is the moral conscience of the world.”” The Americans 
recognise the blessings which Germany has brought. The 
Japanese appreciate and imitate Germany. “So we Ger- 
mans need not take tragically the world’s lack of love for us. 
Politically it may to-day be dangerous. But against that 
danger our might will protect us.” 

Doubtless there are some who will smile gleefully to 
observe how even that place of refuge which Professor Stein- 
hausen imagines that Germany holds in the world’s heart has 
to-day fallen down at every single point like a house of cards. 
But it is matter for tragedy more than comedy. Whatever 
the might of Germany may prove to be worth, it remains a 
tragedy for itself and all mankind that one of the youngest 
and most vigorous of great nations—eagerly striving to 
snatch at that culture which is the mature growth of cen- 
turies—should seek to thrust its gifts on the world by brute 
force, while yet dimly realising that one of the greatest of 
national assets is love. 

Havevock ELLs. 


Correspondence 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE WAR 
IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Since you printed my article on this subject, fresh 
evidences have come to hand corroborating the statements I 
made. I take the following, for example, from the Manchester 
Evening Chronicle of November 4th : 


The difficulties confronting a revival of trade with Indian outlets are 

intedly illustrated in a letter just received from Bombay. It is 
evident that a restoration of financial confidence is requisite before the 
ordinary process of distribution can be resumed on a normal scale. 
This must obviously precede fresh buying of any consequence :-— 

‘** Everything here,” the writer states, “* is paralysed. The mills have 
begun to shut down, as the stocks have been accumulating, and there 
is no demand whatsoever either for yarn or cloth. The big Marwari 
Shroffs, who had the finance in their hands of the Mofussil tradesmen, 
collected their cash and ran away to their native places with lacs of 
rupees in hard cash, so much so that the Government had to stop 
issuing the gold coin. 

“You know well how the credit of people was shaken after the 
smash of the Indian Banks, and the merchants were just on the brink 
of getting settled down when this crisis came to put a stop to each 
and every kind of machinery of business. Of course, this war was 
inevitable, and the sooner this * military maniac’ is crushed the better 
the world will be for another half a century.” 


In order to bring about “ a restoration of financial confidence,” 
the Government ought to give substantial help to such purely 
Indian banks as have in the past been managed with care and 
honesty of purpose, and which have suffered, or are likely to suffer, 
from the panic caused by the last year’s failures. This panic has, 
of course, since then been intensified by the war. The credit of 
the joint stock bank mainly depends upon the credit and stability 
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of Government. They have to keep a substantial portion of their 
capital and the whole of their reserve fund in Government 
securities. Their management is conducted on lines sanctioned 
by law, and it is the guarantee of the law which induces a very 
large number of people to purchase shares. I know that even 
last year the Government strengthened the cash balances of the 
Presidency banks in order to enable them to help the banks in 
their difficulties. But it is a well-known fact that the purely 
Indian-owned and Indian-managed banks are not looked upon 
with favour or sympathy by the Anglo-Indian mercantile com- 
munity. The Government could not compel the Presidency 
banks to advance loans to Indian banks if the former said they 
were not satisfied with the securities offered. The soundness of 
the securities offered is often determined by the sympathy or 
antipathy of the expert who sits in judgment over them. I 
know, as a fact, that the Presidency banks did precious little, if 
anything at all, for the purely Indian-managed banks. 

The Government, however, knows that some of the Indian 
banks are as sound and as well managed as the best European 
banks in India. And as regards the panic caused by the war, it 
is the Indian banks, owned and managed by Indians, that can do 
the greatest service in the way of establishing confidence and 
financial equilibrium. The Swadeshi banks can influence Indian 
opinion in a way which no European bank can. They have the 
largest clientele among the Indians. Their shareholders, managers, 
and directors are mostly, if not all, Indians. The ordinary Indian 
Shroff, the moneylender, the petty trader, the Indian mill owner, 
the small landholders, etc., all deal with them. Their funds are 
all in the country, whether invested or otherwise. The big 
depositors know the directors and the managers personally. I 
think the Government ought to help these Indian banks some- 
what on the same lines as they have helped the trade here. The 
Presidency banks ought to be asked to make advances to these 
Indian banks on the security of the latter’s investments under 
certain guarantees from Government. I am perfectly certain 
that this will enable the Indian capitalist to put greater trust in 
these banks and enable the latter to circulate money that has been 
withdrawn from circulation on account of war panic. 

The next thing the Government should do is to guarantee the 
disposition of the cotton crop. We hear that India is likely to 
have a bumper cotton crop this year. Under present conditions 
it is not likely to sell. Even now the prices are hopelessly low ; 
yet there are no buyers. After the crop is harvested things will 
grow worse. The Indian Government ought to follow the 
example of the Egyptian Government by purchasing the crop or 
advancing funds to willing purchasers on the security of the stock. 
Further, it is a question deserving consideration if the Gover- 
ment should not, at least, suspend the excise duties on the pro- 
duce of Indian cotton mills that were imposed in the interests of 
Lancashire. This is bound to have a stimulating effect on the 
Indian textile industry. In the face of the shipping difficulty, it 
should be the duty of the Government to encourage home produc- 
tion. With cotton cheap, yarn could be produced at less cost 
than hitherto. Cheap yarn will revive the hand-loom industry, 
and give employment to a very large number of weavers, who 
are mostly Mahommedans. 

Besides the cotton industry, special steps should be taken to 
enable India to produce her own sugar. Indians prefer Swadeshi 
sugar to foreign sugar ; but the foreign sugar, mostly imported from 
Germany and Austria, however, has driven the Swadeshi sugar out 
of the market. In 1907, when the Panjab Government raised the 
price of the canal water required for the sugar-cane crop, the step 
added to the volume of discontent created by other measures. 
The sugar industry in India does not in any way compete with a 
British industry, and I think this is the best time and opportunity 
to put it on a sound and prosperous footing. This can be done 
in several ways. Government can give large tracts of land for 
raising sugar-cane crops, free of rent, or on nominal rent ; it 
can forego the price of water, or charge only nominal prices ; it 
can have railway freights reduced both on raw produce and on the 
finished article ; it can make advances to the cultivator to grow 
Sugar cane, and so on. Most of the steps taken to encourage 
cotton crops and also to encourage Indian tea can be repeated 
in the case of sugar. In fact, a careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion of the subject will suggest many more ways in which the 
Government can foster this industry. 

_ Similarly, a great deal can be done to improve the leather 
industry. Germany was the biggest purchaser of Indian hides 
in Indian markets. Here is an opportunity to benefit India at 
the expense of Germany. Then it is well known that India is 
rich in the variety of its fauna and flora. The war with Germany 
gives an excellent opportunity to the Government to establish 
or to encourage and subsidise chemical industries. India has all 
the material for the production of dyes and chemicals now 


imported largely from Germany. This is the time to establish a 
large factory for the production of sulphuric acid on a large scale. 
England should be able to help India at this time by supplying 
cheap skilled and technical knowledge. The war has thrown 
out of employment a large number of skilled workmen here. Let 
them be sent to India temporarily to help in the establishment of 
these factories. The object, however, should be to teach and 
train the Indian workman, and not to supplant him or to displace 
him. The same remarks may be made about the paper industry. 
The paper industry in India has never flourished, because of the 
undue competition of cheap paper imported from Germany and 
Austria. Yet there is a great field for paper in India. There is 
plenty of raw material, long grass, waste cloth, pulp, ete. There 
is a good deal of skilled labour as well. What is required is capital 
and superior technique. . 

The following extract from one of the most popular Indian 
magazines for October will show that the trend of the Indian 
thought is in the direction indicated above, and that the Govern- 
ment ought not to let this opportunity slip of effecting a permanent 
improvement in the industrial regeneration of India. Says the 
Modern Review : 


Where there are experts who need only capital to start a new industry 
or develop one already established, Government can help in financing 
such industries by inducing rich men to provide capital, or by starting 
State industrial banks, or in any other suitable way. ... The securing 
of foreign experts on the conditions that they will both run a concern 
and give opportunities to local men to learn the business, is another 
direction in which Government can help. The State can also facilitate 
the collection and conveyance at low freight of the raw material for 
various industries. Orders to State departments to purchase service- 
able indigenous articles, even at a slightly higher price than what is 
charged for foreign articles of the same kind, ought to be enforced... . 
When peace has been concluded, Germany and Austria will redouble 
their manufacturing efforts. . .. It would then be hard for our 
revived or new industries to compete with foreign manufactures if some 
sort of protection be not given by the State to our concerns. 


In any case, the Government ought to be careful to watch the 
prices of foodstuffs, and should have no hesitation in stopping 
their export if there be any tendency towardsa rise. It will bea 
political and economic blunder of the greatest magnitude to let 
the Indian masses suffer at the present moment from high prices 
of food stuffs. Every European Government is stopping the 
export of foodstuffs, and the Government of India should have 
no hesitation to do so if needed. To regulate the prices, however, 
without prohibiting export, would be an equally egregious 
blunder, and should not be attempted.—Yours, etc., 

LaspaT Rat. 


ENGLAND AT THE KEYHOLE 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the excitement of the moment the authorities’ latest 
ingenious device to encourage recruiting and promote national 
solidarity has received less attention than it merits. I refer to 
the Army Council’s memorandum on the conditions regulating 
separation allowances to soldiers’ wives, particulars of which 
appeared in last Saturday’s Daily News. This document, 
which has been sent to local police authorities with a covering 
letter from the Home Office, is alleged to have been drawn up 
by the Army Council, but one can scarcely imagine that, even with 
the cordial collaboration of Mr. McKenna (who must be hard up 
for somebody to persecute now that he has finished with the 
Suffragettes) the military authorities can have devised it without 
the assistance of experts from the Charity Organisation Society. 

The title of the memorandum is: “Cessation of Separation 
Allowances and of Allotments of Pay to the Unworthy.” The 
nation has insisted that these scoundrelly women who have 
married soldiers should be maintained while their husbands are 
in their trenches. That cannot be helped ; but at least we can 
make them pretty uncomfortable. Delay in the payments was 
not enough ; so the mandarins, after beating their brains in vain 
for some weeks, have hit upon the idea of espionage as a means 
of “ larning”’ the soldiers’ wives “to be twoads.”’ The police 
authorities are to report on misconduct and 

in addition to furnishing reports on the special cases in which 

complaints are referred to them, the police should, as oppor- 

tunity offers, endeavour to check misconduct before it reaches 

a point at which it may become subject to official notice, by 

warning the offenders that its continuance will involve the 

stoppage of their allowance. 
The “ unworthy ” whose allowances are to be taken away are 
women “guilty of serious misconduct—e.g., cases of immorality 
definitely established, conviction of criminal charges, or gross 
neglect of children.” In the covering letter from the Home 
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Office excessive drinking is also mentioned. And complaints 
may originate not only from the soldier himself, but from his 
commanding officer, from a local committee, and from “ other 
sources.” ‘If ‘ other sources’ complain” (I quote the newspaper 
article) ‘* the local committee will be asked to investigate, but they 
must send a police report with their findings.” 

How on earth the Government will be able to defend this one 
cannot imagine. They dare not confess outright that they look 
upon these allowances as gratuitous charitable doles which the 
wives of men fighting at the front ought to be very glad to 
receive under any conditions. And if they dare not do that 
how are they logically going to stop with the soldiers. If pay— 
for this is pay, graded according to the size of a man’s family— 
is to be conditional upon conduct here, why not dock it when 
the soldier himself is, in whatever way “ unworthy”; why not 
even maintain a private surveillance over the morals of Cabinet 
Ministers and M.P.’s ? 

Whether logical or not, this step will certainly be regarded by 
the public as disgusting. To take away the money even of the 
“‘ unworthy ” wives of absent soldiers is swindling ; but to set 
the police, and a committee, and “other sources’’—i.e., “ the 
neighbours ”’—to spy on the doings of those whose unworthiness 
is rather presumed than proved is deliberate persecution of the 
one class of people to whom, above all others, special consideration 
and courtesy is at this time due. The War Office and the Home 
Office may think that the soldier in Flanders or the sailor “ keep- 
ing his stern vigil on the lonely deep” (as the Prime Minister 
puts it) will be cheered to know that, while he is freezing and bleed- 
ing, Mr. McKenna’s policemen, aided by an efficient band of local 
ladies and gentlemen, and not without the co-operation of Mrs. 
Smith of No. 5 and Mrs. Jones round the corner, are keeping 
a “‘ stern vigil ’’ over the actual or possible assignations of his wife 
and counting the glasses she lifts to her lips in the restricted hours 
during which women are now served. But if so why were the 
men not told about it before? Why were not the million and a 
quarter recruits already in training given this comfortable assur- 
ance until the war had been in progress for fully three months ? 
Why have the hoardings not been placarded with something 
like :— 

Your KinG anp Country Want You 
You Ficut ror Your KincG 
AND 
Your Country’Lt Watcu Your WIFE 


instead of the less informative announcements to which we have 
grown so familiar? If this memorandum is not withdrawn 
before its contents are generally known the recruits will begin 
asking these questions themselves. And if members of Parlia- 
ment do not extract from Ministers the name of the parties 
responsible for this repulsive memorandum, instead of timidly 
letting it be dropped aside and forgotten as a mere casual error 
of policy, members of Parliament are not worth their salt, or 
the £400 a year which they draw from the State and no questions 
axed either of themselves or their wives.—Yours, etc., 
J. C. SQuIRE. 
Swan House, Chiswick, 
November 10th, 1914. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—The Central Committee of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, representing 32,000 co-operative women, protests against 
the new War Office order providing for the withholding of 
separation allowances to the “ unworthy,” and giving the police 
power to investigate cases and “ try to check misconduct before 
it reaches a point at which it may become subject to official 
notice.” 

We consider such differentiation between sexes and classes as 
is entailed in such an order utterly out of place in a democratic 
country, and that to place such power in the hands of the police 
is an intolerable interference with the freedom of individual 
action. 

We ask that this tyrannical order may be withdrawn immedi- 
ately; that any measures taken to ensure proper behaviour 
should be of general application (such as the early closing of public 
houses), or should be in the nature of counter attractions ; and 
we reaffirm that a woman’s right to her separation allowance 
should be no more connected with what the police may consider 
“worthy conduct” than a man’s right to his wages.—Yours, 
etc., MARGARET LLEWELYN DAVIES 

(General Secretary) 





THE CHURCH AND THE UNMARRIED 
MOTHER 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I do not know on what authority you state that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury protested against the suggestion 
that the local pensions committees should make “ no discrimi- 
nation between married and unmarried mothers.” All I can say 
is that if this is the fact it is a protest of which his Grace should be 
ashamed. For years past he and his colleagues in the Church 
have steadily resisted the movement to bring divorce within the 
reach of the poor, and there can be no possible doubt that the 
existence of unmarried mothers is almost entirely due to the fact 
that divorce is not within reach of the poor. Let His Grace 
try and read with a fresh mind the remarks in the Gospel about 
those who imposed burdens on their fellow-creatures which they 
themselves would not lift a finger to remove. 

The modern Church can do nothing to prevent war. A medi- 
eval Pope would have excommunicated one side or the other to 
achieve peace. All that our Anglican dignitaries can do is to 
oppress the poor by insisting on marriages which they render 
impossible, and complain in the Times that some traveller has 
been seen drinking a glass of beer at 10.5 p.m. in a London 
terminus. Their Nonconformist brethren can do nothing better 
than try to deprive our troops at the front of rum and cigarettes 
A sorry spectacle for Christian men !—Yours, etc., 

E S. P. Haynes. 


RECRUITING DIFFICULTIES IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I read with impatience of the “‘ cowardice ’’ ascribed 
by an ignorant public to those who still hang back from 
responding to their country’s call. 

Here in Berkshire the wage of an agricultural labourer is com- 
monly 14s. per week. Michaelmas money possibly raises this 
to 16s. the year round. Many have large families, and but for 
the earnings of the elder children, who go to work at the earliest 
possible moment, it would be absolutely impossible for the mothers 
to make ends meet. By the time the boys are of military age 
they are frequently contributing 7s. or 8s. to the family income. 
I know more than one case where these brave lads would thank- 
fully join the colours, but they realise despairingly that their 
earnings cannot be spared. Yet these poor fellows have to bear 
in silence the reproach of “* cowardice ”’ ! 

In this district the keep of an average family (five persons) 
as indoor “ paupers” is calculated at £1 7s. 5}d. per week, 
according to the printed Report of the Rural District Council. 
On the first page of the same Report these words are set forth 
in leaded type: ‘ The situation of the pauper ought not, on the 
whole, to be made really or apparently so eligible as the situation 
of the lowest class of independent labourer.”” By what economic 
jugglery do the employers who sit on the Board of Guardians 
arrive at the munificent sum of 14s. or even 16s. a week as the due 
reward of the ‘“ more eligible’ independent labourer ?—Yours, 
etc., RATEPAYER, BRADFIELD UNION. 


THE SALE OF PATENT MEDICINES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—For upwards of thirty years I have been working in the 
cause of Medical Law Reform, which includes protection of the 
public from every form of quackery—the sale of fradulent 
nostrums and practice by unqualified pretenders. For those 
who have been engaged constantly in the same wearisome task, 
I venture to offer our warmest thanks for the lucid, complete, 
and convincing article under the above heading which appears 
in your issue of October 31st. I was the witness chosen by the 
British Medical Association to give evidence before the Select 
Committee on advertisements. Other witnesses had given 
evidence with regard to obscene advertisements and advertise- 
ments in “ religious’ papers. My instructions from the Com- 
mittee of the British Medical Association were to suggest that the 
great majority of the newspapers which publish quack advertise- 
ments, out of which they get enormous incomes, are either aware 
of the nature of the traffic or show great negligence, which is 
more or less culpable, in not recognising the facts which are 
constantly before their eyes or thrust upon them. If you will 
turn to my testimony on page 268 of the verbatim report of the 
evidence (which is now published) you will agree, I hope, that I 
fully establish my case. It is the simple truth to say that had 
it not been for the passive or active obstruction by the papers 
medical law reform would have been achieved twenty years ago, 
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and an incalculable amount of suffering, misery and premature 
death prevented. In every hospital there are always to be found 
numbers of patients with maladies easily curable in an early 
stage which have passed into a mortal phase, whilst reliance has 
been placed upon some worthless “cure.” The papers are 
dividing among them (vide Report) at least two millions a year 
from advertisements of quack medicines alone. This does not 
include the income derived from advertisements of practising 
quacks, to quote the Report (page 10), “ the advertisements of 
swindlers like Macaura, the eye-quacks, the deaf quacks, the 
cancer curers, the consumption curers, the electric belt makers, 
the curers of rupture without operation, or fakirs generally.” 

With the exception of a considerable, albeit relatively small, 
minority, including the Spectator and THe New STaTEesMAN, 
the great bulk of papers standing in the front rank of journalism 
are virtually suborned by quackery. Suborned is a strong word ; 
it is the only one that can be properly used in this case. Nearly 
all the inferior papers follow the example of their betters, and 
when challenged are ready with an unanswerable reply. They 
say they cannot afford to exclude from their pages advertisements 
which find admission to the pages of most of the leading papers 
of the day. 

I submit, Sir, that this conduct of the newspaper press con- 
stitutes one of the grossest scandals of the day. I believe it is 
within the power of any one paper of the standing of TuzE New 
STATESMAN to expose and put an end to this scandal. Any paper 
which took so bold a course would rally to its side every journalist 
at all jealous of the honour of his profession. Such a campaign 
might wipe off the foul blot which now disfigures the journalism 
of the day, and would help effectually to put an end to the abuses 
so well exposed in your article.—Yours, etc., 

HENRY SEWILL. 

The Old Rosery, Earlswood Common, 

November 11th, 1914. 


Miscellany 
WHAT ONE READS 


NE reads . . . almost anything. At first one read the 
C) paper. Then one reads it again. . . . One was still 
reading it after one had gone to bed. One felt that 
it must contain some news somewhere if only one could puzzle 
out the secret meaning of all that commonplace of print. There 
was certainly a war going on: the Press Bureau admitted as 
much. But that was about all that was allowed to leak 
through. As for the details of the war, one stood, on the whole, 
a better chance of learning them by studying the Old Testament 
in the original Hebrew than by reading the daily paper. Not 
that there were not plenty of war correspondents. But one 
felt as one read them much as one would feel in reading an 
account of a football match at the Crystal Palace written by a 
man who was dodging policemen on Hampstead Heath while 
the match was in progress. One had been accustomed in one’s 
paper to the two-and-two-makes-four sort of facts. One had 
been accustomed to be told exactly what Mr. Lloyd George 
had said and exactly who had scored the goals for Sheffield 
United, and exactly how much the Earl had had to pay the 
Girl in the breach of promise case. Now this was all done 
away with. One’s paper became as mysterious as a procession 
of z’s in algebra has always been to some of us. It became 
as full of hints and obscurities as a symbolist poem. One 
gathered that firing was going on on both sides, and that the 
Germans either were having the best of it or were being led into 
atrap. . . . One ceased to read the paper for war news, apart 
from the bulletins. One read it for news of the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund and of what the Germans were saying was 
happening in London, and of every military occurrence which 
took place in any part of the earth except that in which the 
war was being fought. . . . 

Then one read Bernhardi. Normally, one would no more 
have thought of reading Bernhardi than of reading the poetry 
of John Ruskin. Now, however, he had the interest of an Old 
Moore’s Almanac that had come true. In times of peace one 


would have regarded Germany and the Nert War as the ex- 





pletives of a gouty old gentleman with a rooted detestation of 
foreigners. The outbreak of war, however, revealed to us the 
fact that this goutiness had been converted into a philosophy 
which was taken quite seriously by the most serious military 
nation on earth. The book seemed unimportant enough so 
long as it stood, a dusty ten-and-sixpenceworth, on the library 
shelf. It acquired a sensational interest when it was taken 
down and hurled violently, as it were, at the head of Europe. 
. . . Then one read Cramb. But what did one not read ? 
One looks back in pain to those wasted hours. I confess that 
I myself read a book—nay, two books—on strategy. They 
taught me that the secret of success in war is to strike your 
enemy a hard blow. I must say they also revealed to me how 
exceedingly difficult and complicated a thing it is to do this. 
From strategy one passed to history. One got tired of reading 
the news of old battles about which one knew nothing, and one 
turned greedily for information to the historians. I read 
Hooper's Waterloo. At least I read as much as I could, which 
stopped several pages short of the description of the battle. 
Somehow, however, one felt that one could read history with- 
out indecency. At first it would have seemed frivolous to read 
ordinary literature while a war was going on. One did not feel 
like taking one’s ease and reading Mr. Jacobs behind a rampart 
of the dead bodies of one’s fellow-creatures. One could per- 
suade oneself while one was reading about war—even about 
war imaginatively treated as in Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts—that 
one’s thoughts were in the fighting line, that one was not aloof, 
indifferent, inhuman. One might not be going to church, but 
at least one was keeping the Sabbath. I remember, when I 
was a small boy, sitting with a friend whose grandmother was 
dying upstairs and who sat melancholily in a chair reading 
Othello out of a big Shakespeare, and waiting. After a while 
his father came into the room, said gently, ““ You may close 
your Shakespeare, sonny,”’ patted him on the shoulder, and 
went out again. It was an odd manner of announcing death. 
But does it not exactly suggest what one felt in the first days of 
the war ? One simply closed one’s Shakespeare. 

If one opened it again after a time, it is because even the 
greatest war in history must sooner or later cease to knock 
perpetually with muffled insistence upon our doors. One 
might plunge oneself hourly into fresh emotional horrors, but 
this emotionalism itself would soon become mechanical—an 
attitude and a luxury. Perhaps what enabled one best to 
recover one’s sanity of outlook was reading letters from soldiers 
in the trenches in which they asked for news not of literature, 
indeed, but of football and all the common interests of the 
common world. One realised that, if one’s first mood was right, 
Miss Austen would have spent the period of the Napoleonic 
wars in a waste of vague emotions about battlefields, instead 
of in writing immortal works of comic fiction. Possibly, if Miss 
Austen had been living to-day, her novels would never have 
got written. One certainly meets an amazing number of 
writers who declare that their work seems horribly irrelevant 
with the war going on. On the other hand, one of the most 
distinguished of living poets on being recently asked for a 
poem on the war replied that he was not writing war poetry, 
but was reading Wordsworth, and that he would advise every- 
body else to do the same. That, on the whole, is the position 
to which we are all getting back. We were in danger of living 
too long on one emotion : we are returning to the life of the 
thousand emotions. As I passed two lovers on Hampstead 
Heath on Sunday, I heard the man—a little bowler-hatted 
fellow with rat’s-tail moustaches—gravely confiding to the 
girl : “ I tell you what I like—cold bacon.” There you have 
an instance of that revival of the common emotions which is 
going on everywhere. On the other hand, almost imme- 
diately afterwards I passed a party of churchgoers, in which 
a small stout lady with a sunshade was saying indignantly : 
“|. . coming into Belgium and destroying the people of the 
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country for their own ends. Out upon them! out upon 
them ! ” and each time she said it she gave a little downward 
prod of her sunshade. There, too, is a mood that persists. 
I could not help being struck by it because it was the first 
time I had ever heard the phrase, “ Out upon them ! ” used, 
as it were, in real life. 

It would be untrue to say that one is less interested than 
one was in the war. It is merely that one is more interested 
than one was in other things. Even now I can read a book 
about the Kaiser with any man, but I would much rather 
read Crime and Punishment or The Arabian Nights or Genesis. 
There is a natural enough impulse among many people at 
the moment to cut off luxuries—at least the luxuries which 
they care least for—and so they deny themselves such things 
as salted almonds and literature. But those who care for 
literature are always slow to accept the view that it is a 
luxury. Certainly books of sermons are not a luxury, and 
what is half literature but a library of sermons, however the 
authors may try to disguise the fact? From Aéschylus to 
Dickens the authors are nearly all preaching at us about the 
meaning of life and about death and about charity. It 
would be hypocritical to pretend that one turns to them for 
good advice; but one undoubtedly turns to them for a 
quiet foothold amid the quagmire in a storm that the earth 
has lately become. One may be inclined to wonder at times 
whether literature has any real effect on its readers except to 
entertain them; but one could easily raise the same question 
in regard to churchgoing and its effect upon churchgoers. 
Besides, entertainment has its own justifications. It is no 
more to be looked down on than eating breakfast. As a 
matter of fact, the great question that keeps hammering at 
the brains of most people is not whether they have the right 
to go to music-halls or to drink wine at dinner or to read 
novels : it is the question whether, while the human race is in 
a state of civil war, they have a right to be anywhere but 
among the bursting shells. If we have not, then we are 
luxurious even if the book we are reading is a volume of 
Spurgeon’s sermons. If we have, then, at the end of the 
day’s work, we will do well to read Mother Goose or Richard 
Rolle of Hampole or any other author that invites our hand. 

Some people declare that since the war broke out they have 
been reading less and less modern literature and more and 
more of the old poets and playwrights. That, I think, is 
natural. The war, with its heroisms as well as its horrors, 
has put our imaginations in touch with real things. It has 
therefore made us less inclined to read the literature of 
unrealities such as forty-nine out of fifty contemporary 
authors turn out and more inclined to go to the literature 
of real things which has been handed down like a treasure 
by generations of dead men. . . . I never was quite certain 
that David Copperfield was the greatest novel ever written 
till I began to read it again the other day. One imagined 
that later authors had got beyond Dickens in point of psycho- 
logical study. But to read David Copperfield over again is 
to realise that Dickens was as great, though not (if I may use 
the word without disparagement) as finicking, a psychologist 
as Mr. Henry James. Not that it is for psychology that one 
primarily goes to Dickens. But the favourite modern test 
in fiction is psychological, and by that test as by most others 
Dickens stands supreme. ‘There has never been a study of 
a child’s emotions, thoughts, and memories on a level with 
David Copperfield. There are many details left out—ilittle 
rivulets and hillocks and ponds of things with which Mr. 
James would, in Dickens’s place, have dotted the map— 
but how alive David becomes and the world seen through 
David’s eyes! One is in the real world with him from the 
moment when Betsy Trotwood flattens her nose so awfully 
against Mrs. Copperfield’s window-pane. Here is a fire at 
which one can warm oneself; here is an inn of comic eyes ; 


here is a golden age—the golden age striking across the 
industrial age—in which one is compelled, as in no other 
English author, to become as a little child. . . . 

No; one has lost none of one’s capacity for enthusiasm. 
Perhaps one turns to Dickens most readily because he refuses 
to ignore death and yet keeps his hold on the comedy 
of things. One is so much in want of a key, and somehow one 
has most faith in a key that comes from so cheerful a hand. 
And yet, may be, it is a key to a mood rather than a key to a 
mystery one seeks. In a world of dead leaves—dead leaves 
that since Homer have symbolised the succession of the 
countless families of men—one walks with a peculiar sense of 
tragedy: one cannot forget dead bodies that are being 
heaped like the leaves into little heaps and like them burned 
in a fire. And, if one turns to literature at all for under- 
standing, it is, perhaps, to Meredith rather than to Dickens 
that one turns, and that only for one poem : 

A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air ; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase ; 
And we go 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 


There, I think, you have the mood of this autumn more 
almost than any other autumn. There you have the ardent 
and beautiful literature of real things we wish to read. 

Ropert Lynp. 


NOVEMBER 
OVEMBER Evenings! Damp and still 
They used to cloak Leckhampton hill, 
And lie down close on the grey plain, 
And dim the dripping window pane, 
And send queer winds like Harlequins 
That seized our elms for violins 
And struck a note so sharp and low 
Even a child could feel the woe. 
Now fire chased shadow round the room ; 
Tables and chairs grew vast in gloom : 
We crept about like mice, while Nurse 
Sat mending, solemn as a hearse, 
And even our unlearned eyes 
Half closed with choking memories. 
Is it the mist, or the dead leaves, 
Or the dead men—November eves ? 
JAMES ELRoy FLECKER. 


A DUTCH CEMETERY 
sk Dutch port of Dordrecht, which lies up the expan- 


sive Maas beyond Rotterdam, is not a “‘ show-place ” ; 

but with its fleets of tugs, its canals, and narrow old 
streets, its churches, its bearded and ear-ringed sailors (one 
need not mention its statue to that flagitious painter Ary 
Scheffer) it has picturesqueness enough to make it a “ show- 
place ” were it anywhere else than in the Netherlands. In 
this odd and watery town, hidden away up a quiet side- 
street, is an institution called the Zuid-Afrikaansch Museum. 
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It was founded in 1902. At that time it was full of living 
interest. And yet after the passage of so few years it is one 
of the strangest and most forlorn of places, a shell of dead 
conflicts and passions almost as remote and unimaginable as 
those of the Crimean era. In a decade the museum has 
become a mausoleum, and the dust that covers its unfre- 
quented rooms is symbolical of the dust that has buried the 
conditions that brought it forth. 

The South African Museum was conceived by the Dutch 
when all Europe, and Holland most of all, was flaming with 
the hatred generated by the South African war. At that 
time the Boer, with his wide hat, his rifle and his pony, was a 
hero of almost legendary magnitude. The world’s eyes were 
fixed uponhim. Such names as Cronje, Joubert, and Viljoen, 
now half-forgotten, were on everybody’s lips. 

Sword in hand, upon Afric’s passes 

Her last Republic cried to God. 
England, in the eyes of Europe, was the decadent monster 
crushing two small peoples by sheer weight. The press from 
Moscow to Calais wrote of us with unparalleled ferocity ; it 
was unsafe for an Englishman to appear in the streets of 
many foreign cities ; and British visitors to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 found the pillars scrawled with savage inscrip- 
tions concerning themselves. In England a minority of pro- 
Boers carried on an anti-war campaign at the risk of their 
lives. We talked of the veldt and outspanning, of kopjes, 
spruits, and laagers. We had khaki ties and blouses. We 
wore in our buttonholes small photographs of generals, whose 
names we cannot remember. And Queen Victoria was on the 
throne. 

In the house at Dordrecht all this is very carefully recorded, 
and the occasional English tourists who find their way there 
experience sensations almost uncanny. You ring the bell 
and are admitted by a caretaker who speaks English ; and as 
you step into the hall, placarded with the faded old posters 
of the “* Stop-the-War-Committee,” the feeling at once comes 
over you that you are stepping into a house of some long-dead 
man, whose things have never been moved since he left them. 
The ground floor is filled with personal relics of the Boer 
leaders. Portraits of President Steyn and many other Boer 
leaders are here, but the central figure is, of course, 
Kruger. There is a huge bust of him, decorated with old 
crowns of laurel. There is his enormous hat; his equally 
enormous Bible ; and a case of those prehistoric china pipes, 
with which we always associated the eclephantine, heavy- 
lidded, whisker-befringed face of the obstinate old man. 
And there are presents sent to him by foreign admirers— 
addresses, wreaths, and a valuable cup from Russia. A 
dozen years ago this solid old farmer dominated Europe’s 
horizon as he dominated our own. He is gone. His per- 
sonality has drifted away ; we seldom and vaguely recall it ; 
and its appurtenances moulder away in glass cases in an 
unfrequented street of an old Dutch town. 

You go upstairs to a series of rooms crowded with mis- 
cellaneous objects. The collections illustrating the admin- 
istration, topography, and products of South Africa do not 
detain you ; they are much the same as any other collections 
of the sort. But in two of the rooms you stay long, for they 
revive old memories. Ranged round the first of them is an 
interesting and miscellaneous series of objects made by the 
Boer prisoners in St. Helena and Ceylon. None of them 
equals in beauty the astonishingly elaborate churches and 
ships that the French prisoners at Dartmoor used to make 
during the Napoleonic wars, but some of them are quite 
sufficient to stagger those of us whose woodcutting feats 
have not gone beyond the sharpening of pencils. The less 
ambitious of the prisoners, or the less practised, contented 
themselves with making wooden knives and forks ; but the 
more skilful turned out vases, men. cannons, and even 


waggons drawn by long trains of oxen, every detail finished 
off with exquisite care. You can see the marks of the 
pen-knives. And the labels that the proud amateurs 
attached to their works are still on them; small scraps of 
paper inscribed in yellowing ink with such records as “ Piet 
van Houten made this. Ceylon, December, 1901.” eal 
2 In the last room you come to a large case containing the 
mustiest collection of all—large stacks of war literature, 
English “ Brother Boer” cartoons, and files of the Conti- 
nental comic papers. One sees Britannia, Edward VILI., and 
Queen Victoria in all sorts of derogatory attitudes. Sim- 
plicissimus and Jugend during the present war, with their 
ghastly and noisome libels on Sir Edward Grey, President 
Poincaré, and the population of Belgium have not surpassed 
in ferocity the caricatures published by the papers of neutral 
states when the Boer war was in progress. Continental 
caricature has normally been more personal in modern 
times than the English variety, and even Rowlandson and 
his colleagues of 1800 never exceeded the offensive vulgarity 
of these representations of the old Queen as a circus rider, a 
strong man, a mass of fat sitting on a Boer, and in a hundred 
other capacities. The feelings they sprang from were 
genuine enough ; but how ephemeral! Perfidious Albion is 
now noble Great Britain ; the sponge has gone clean over the 
old writing ; and one can examine this Dordrecht collection 
with the detachment with which one might look up in an 
accidentally discovered diary the written record of one’s 
great-aunt’s nightmares. 

You go downstairs, and the caretaker takes you out to a 
courtyard at the back of the house. In this yard there is a 
careful “‘ life-size > model of a Boer farmer’s home—tables, 
chairs, and domestic utensils complete. “* Dis is where de Boer 
eat his dinner,” says the guide. “ Dis,” he adds, stepping out 
on the verandah, “ is where de Boer smoke his pipe.” But 
it moves you no more than would any Australian or Canadian 
cottage interior. When it was built an unearthly radiance 
hung round the idea of a Boer farm ; the architects of this re- 
production felt in a vague way that they were preserving the 
features of a type that must be wiped from the soil of South 
Africa by the British conquest. As one stands in it now one 
knows that the family of “de Boer” are as numerous In 
South Africa as they ever were, and that they look precisely 
as they used to look. The flag has changed, but the condi- 
tions of daily life have changed scarcely at all. The other 
relics in the museum seem to commemorate things long dead ; 
but this one, on the other hand, is more like a bogus obituary 
notice, a tombstone erected in error to somebody who is still 
very much alive. One feels that it is very nearly a hoax. 

It almost seems that in stowing the South African 
Museum away in Dordrecht, instead of placing it in the full 
publicity of Amsterdam or The Hague, the Dutch even then 
had a subconscious premonition that the animosities and 
ideals it stood for would very rapidly pass away. To- 
day the “ exhibits” in the museum whisper to us with a 
tone as ancestral as Chippendale chairs or the Letters of 
Junius. Russia, France, and Le Rire are allied with us. 
Holland is friendlier to us than ever in her whole history, 
and in South Africa De Wet, the last intransigent survivor 
of the men whose old deeds are registered at Dordrecht, is 
being chased over the veldt by his former leader Botha, 
now a British Prime Minister. If there are Boer prisoners 
now, they will be captured by their brother Boers, and the 
little carts and horses they may carve in captivity will never 
achieve the dignity of a museum. The completeness of the 
change, the greyness of the ashes of that old fire, make one 
wonder for a moment, even at this crucial point in the 
greatest war of all time, what we shall all be feeling like ten 
years hence. 


“ 


Hucu Hisserr. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is not difficult to understand why imitations of Mr. 
| Kipling’s martial poems are more offensive than 
imitations of almost anything else. For even the 
original verses, with all their sincerity and pungency, some- 
times verge on vulgarity both of form and of sentiment ; and 
the copyist who lacks the literary power and emotional im- 
pulse that just keep Mr. Kipling balanced on his narrow and 
dangerous track, and who thinks to support himself on the 
slang, the Cockney address, and the jingles in spite of which, 
and not by the aid of which, Mr. Kipling achieved his 
successes, is bound to tumble headlong into the abyss. This 
platitude is suggested by a perusal of Mr. Harold Begbie’s 
Fighting Lines and Various Reinforcements, which has just 
been published at 1s. net by Messrs. Constable. Amongst the 
“various Reinforcements ” are certain compositions of Mr. 
Begbie’s pre-war period, patriotic works of the pompous 
rather than the colloquial kind. They contain amusing 
phrases. In his ode on Edward the Peacemaker Mr. Begbie 
refers to 
The proudful kine, the yellowing grain, 
The handing lovers in the lane 
—whatever that may mean. But these verses are mostly 
no more than vapid. It is when, often in the metres and some- 
times in the phraseology of Kipling, he gets on to the subject 
of the present war that the combination of his expression 
and his sentiment becomes positively nauseating. 
* * * 

The song of Mr. Begbie’s with which the public is most 
familiar is Fall In, with which the authorities recently 
placarded the hoardings. This is not imitation Kipling— 
it is more like imitation G. R. Sims; but the impudence of 
its implication that (except, I suppose, bards and journalists) 
everybody who refrained from rushing to the Colours de- 
served to be boycotted was enough to choke off any possible 
recruit who saw it. This is the style of it : 

What will vou lack, sonny, what will you lack 
When the girls line up the street, 
Shouting their love to the lads come back 
From the foe they rushed to beat ? 
Will you send a strangled cheer to the sky 
And grin till your cheeks are red ? 
But what will you lack when your mate goes by 
With a girl who cuts you dead ? 
Happily the man who wishes to avert this sexual boycott 
can answer Mr. Begbie out of his own mouth, for in another 
poem he propounds the Business as Usual principle and 
stands up for the man who fights for England in the market 
and the shop, thus keeping her triumphantly on the top. 
Mr. Begbie’s muse, indeed, is very variegated. Not only 
does it touch every topical subject from Tipperary to 
Kultur, from the Navy to Burgomaster Max, from Boy 
Scouts to “sons of Ind,” but it ranges in tone from the 
magniloquent to the jocular and from the tender to the 
ferocious. There is a little bit of something for everybody. 
The author has a nose for every catchword and for every 
trend of popular feeling. Whenever anything new comes 
along, it is but moving a little pointer on the dial and 
the barrel-organ is ready with the tune. Are you a dove- 
like idealist ? Then here is a quatrain about “‘ War against 
War ” and “ A thousand years of Peace.” Are you a fire- 
eater? Then in the verses about the Salvationist rescue 
“eases” who have enlisted you will find delightful staves 
like this : 


Ho, we've slung our sins behind us, 
And we’re marching to the front. 
If the Devil wants to find us, 
Why, it’s there he'll have to hunt. 





We've a feel of soap and water, 
And we're in with Christian men ; 
Ho, a chap can do some slaughter 
When he knows he’s born agen ! 
And if you regard the war as a music-hall performance got 
up for your benefit, you may not feel your skin turning to 
goose-flesh as you read Burgomaster Maz : 
In a hundred bloodless tussles—pompy-pom-pom-pom ! 
He has saved our captured Brussels—pompy-pom-pom-pom ! 
And he hasn’t (catch him at it !) paid the tax ! Max, Max ! 
Then we'll wink the other eye till the War Lords rip and fly 
From the master peace of Burgomaster Max. 
* * * 

It is difficult to conceive how a great daily newspaper can 
print stuff like this, which does not come near the minimum 
standard of literacy and sense which it would demand from 
its leader-writers. Possibly its conductors have the common 
idea that anything written in metre must, in some mys- 
tical way, be good, or the equally common idea that every- 
thing written in metre is bound to be nonsense. But when 
it comes to... 


Prussian Vulture, 
Scream of Culture, 
To the wounded you have killed, 
To the maiden 
Heavy laden 
With the lust your butchers swilled .... . 


Prussian Vulture, 
Scream of Culture, 

O’er your devil’s floating mine, 
While unfrightened 
Less enlightened 

Nations call you perjured swine. 


Smashed, disbanded, 
Henceforth branded 
With black infamous disgrace, 
By repentance 
Seek fresh entrance 
To the outraged human race. 


One should be careful about questioning the right to use 
mixed imagery, but directly you begin trying to grasp the 
sequence of phrases here you wonder how on earth anyone 
could have managed it. It is scarcely possible that Mr. 
Begbie can have written down the rhymes first and filled 
in the lines afterwards ; if he had done that, he would at 
least have made them rhymes. But how else did he con- 
struct such a muddle ?_ How, one asks him, do you “ swill ” 
lust ? If the butchers had swilled the lust, how could the 
maiden be laden with it ?_ How do you disband a Vulture ? 
Are you entitled to address even a disbanded and branded 
vulture as a perjured swine ?—though one has, indeed, heard 
of, and may now perhaps have reached, the epoch in which 
pigs should fly. Analysis of this sort might be pursued 
further; but it is superfluous. The doggerel “ screams ” 
for itself. As for the direct colloquial imitations of Kipling, 
I am not going to spoil them by quotation. They can be 
sought in the book itself, a volume that no collector of bad 
verse can afford to miss. 
* * * 

I am now exactly informed as to the date of the war’s 
conclusion. A correspondent calculates that at least a year 
is required for exhaustion to be produced. Popular Peace 
sentiment centres round Christmas ; next Christmas will be 
too early, so we will put it at Christmas, 1915. Six weeks 
must be added for the declaration of our state of mind. 
Add a month, “ or a month and a day, to be exact,”’ for the 
signing of peace, and we come to March 7th, 1916. It can 
all be put in a formula thus : 


2X+6w+1m+1d=S.P. 


It is almost staggeringly convincing. 
SoLoMoN EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Sinister Street: Volume II. By Compron MAcKENZIE. 
Secker. 6s. 


The Double Life of Mr. Alfred Burton. By E. Puiiips 
OprpENHEIM. Methuen. 6s. 


The ShyJAge. By Jesste Pore. Grant Richards. 6s. 


It is quite impossible for me to imagine what this second 
volume of Sinister Street would seem like to anyone who 
was not a Magdalen man : for the first part of it—the Third 
Book, that is, of the whole work—is in most respects so 
accurate a rendering of Magdalen life that it simply stands 
in my vision as that. As far as externals go, it is of a vivid 
and photographic correctness : as for subtler things, of course 
everyone sees the externals through the medium of his own 
temperament. But so many of these innumerable pages 
are devoted to externals—and that raises the whole question 
of this form of art. I shall not throw at Mr. Mackenzie 
the easy accusation of formlessness. On the other hand, if 
Sinister Street has a form, it must be open to artistic criticism 
on the formal side. So here goes. 

The volume under review opens at page 499 and ends at 
page 1132. You remember the beginning of Macaulay’s 
review of Nares’s Burghley? No doubt it was unfair, but 
the flesh is tempted to a similar unfairness in the case of 
this enormous novel. A creature more than a hundred 
miles long, said Aristotle, cannot be beautiful. Mr. Mackenzie 
in his epilogue is at once Aristotelian and incontrovertible 
when he says: “ Whether or not it was worth writing at 
such length depends finally, I claim, upon the number of 
people who can bear to read about it ’—‘it” being his 
theme, “the youth of a man who presumably will be a 
priest.” Well, I admire Mr. Mackenzie’s work sincerely, 
and I can afford myself the sincerity of saying that, as far 
as I am concerned, by his own test he has in this case failed. 
I can read with ease, indeed with avidity, all the Magdalen 
part, but not in the least for the reasons for which one ought 
to read a work of art : the Fourth Book, which deals chiefly 
with the “ under-world,”’ does seem to me too long-drawn-out. 
And that in spite of the quite extraordinary beauty, the 
effortless ease and adequacy, rarely self-conscious and never 
bombastic, of the writing. 

The old “ realist’s ” claim, to put in life just as it is, is 
on the face of it nonsense. Mr. Mackenzie gets twenty- 
three years into eleven hundred or so pages: the strict 
“ realist” could never get one year into a hundred thousand. 
All art, even the most artless, is selection (a sentiment 
which Mr. Mackenzie attributes to The Sydney Bulletin, 
though it is older than that). The most remorseless photo- 
grapher must select what he will photograph. Life itself, 
as the psychologists, for once talking sense, tell us, is a 
continuous selection and rejection of material clamouring 
for our attention. Yet in spite of all this, the longer a novel 
is the less rigorous is the selection exercised. The entrance 
to Sinister Street is too wide, and too much has been allowed 
to enter it. It is an animal more than a hundred miles long. 
One can be fond of animals, and yet have too much of a 
good thing. 

Moreover, there is a special obligation on the artist who 
adopts the meticulous method to be convincing in his 
detail. A character in Meredith may talk as no human 
being ever talked and still, seen through the Meredithian 
convention, convince us of his reality. But Mr. Mackenzie 
puts in exactitudes. He spends pages describing somebody 
in whose house I actually lodged for a year. There is no 
metamorphosis, no adaptation, as little as possible artistic 
concentration or diffusion of light. Consequently one has 








the right to resent it when an undergraduate talks like 
this : 

I should be the first to regret an Oxford with the Smitherses in the 

majority, but I think that those Smitherses who have fought their way 
in with considerable difficulty should not go down with the sense of 
hatred which that poor solitary creature must surely feel against all 
of us. 
Let Mr. Mackenzie search his memory and his conscience 
and ask himself if such elaborate and rhythmical construc- 
tions are the authentic utterance of his Castleton or of 
anyone else he ever knew at Oxford or anywhere else. One 
other point. The dons drawn in this book are not in the 
smallest degree like the “St. Mary’s” dons: the author 
assures us he does not mean them to be, so that’s all right. 
But he further assures us that “the few shadows of dons 
which appear in this volume are as vital as most dons in 
the flesh seem to the normal undergraduate.’ And that’s 
all wrong. It is most certainly untrue of Mr. Mackenzie's 
St. Mary’s. 

Michael Fane, having money and leisure and not knowing 
what to do with them on coming down from Oxford, hears 
what makes him think that a girl whom formerly he loved 
has become a prostitute, and sets out to find and marry her. 
Partly this is due to a sense that by his early love-making 
he woke in her a sensuality which may have been her undoing, 
so that he feels responsible : partly it is due to a resurgence 
of passion which has lain dormant and forgotten through 
the four Oxford years. I must say that he conducts his 
search very oddly. I am not in the least convinced of any 
psychological necessity for his choice of lodgings and general 
environment, but it gives his creator a chance for the most 
heartbreakingly faithful portraiture of the sordid highways 
and byways in the half-world. The weak silliness of the 
ordinary prostitute, the queer topsy-turvy conventions and 
codes and rigours of her pitiful life—in the picture of these 
‘we get realism indeed, realism in its true sense. Most of 
the minor characters are in both parts of the volume 
amazingly true and clear—Stella, in particular, and Alan and 
Lonsdale : and these three at any rate carry with them a 
freshness and breeziness which would save any book from 
being altogether depressing. Yet my total impression is a 
little heavy and bitter. I wonder why? For the descrip- 
tions of beauty are as adequate as those of ugliness. Take 
this, almost at random : 

At nightfall, just as the stripling moon sank behind a spinney of firs 
that crowned the farthest visible dip of that rolling way ahead across 
the wold, they turned down into Wychford. The wide street of the 
town sloped very rapidly to a valley of intertwining steams whence the 
air met them still warm with the stored heat of the day, yet humid and 
languorous after the dry upland. On either side, as they dipped 
luxuriously down with their brakes gently whirring, mostly they were 
aware of many white hollyhocks against the grey houses that were already 
bloomed with dusk and often tremulous with the voyaging shadows of 
candlelight. . . . After supper they went on down the street and came 
to the low parapet of a bridge in one of whose triangular bays they 
stood, leaning over to count in the stream below the blurred and 
jigging stars. Behind them in the darkness was the melodious roar of 
falling water, and close at hand the dusty smell of ivy. 

Yes, Sinister Street is a wonderful achievement. I keep 
on wondering why I don’t quite like it. 

Mr. Phillips Oppenheim has given us in The Double Life 
of Mr. Alfred Burton a very delicate and sympathetic study 
of a poor vulgar little man transformed by a magic fruit 
into a seer—and sayer : into one whose vision pierces through 
shams to truth, who shrinks from all vulgarity and sordid- 
ness, who says exactly that which is. I think there is a 
confusion somewhere, though : for surely truth is the enemy 
of egotism. And Mr. Burton becomes an esthete rather 
than a saint—he is not always true to truth. That is the 
only adverse criticism I can offer of a good book, a book in 
which there is a lot that would make one laugh if it were 
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not for that underlying sadness of human life which, even 
in his humours, Mr. Oppenheim feels and makes us feel. 
Miss Pope is almost unbelievably to be congratulated. 
In the few slight and unpretentious sketches which make up 
The Shy Age she has really caught the spirit and atmosphere 
of boyhood. There are of course lapses and defects. Boys, 
for instance, never use the nominative absolute construction 
in conversation. Even grown-ups rarely do, as a matter of 
fact. But what matters in stories for boys is the right note, 
and Miss Pope has caught it. Read The Shy Age for yourself 
and see. GERALD GOULD. 


SOME WAR LITERATURE 
() the war literature with which the country is now 


being flooded the wise reader will leave aside one 

section completely. There is a class of book 
which professes to tell us the story of the present campaigns 
almost before they are fought out, at a time when the facts 
relating to them are still treasured up as military secrets. 
It is clear that attempts to reconstruct the history of Liége 
or the retreat to the Marne can only result in misleading 
guesswork better left unread. For those who cannot 
resist the desire for information piping hot there are books 
like that of Mr. Geoffrey Young (From the Trenches. Unwin, 
2s. net), records of the individual experiences of adven- 
turous correspondents. Better still is the unpretentious 
and still more “ vivid ” collection of letters from soldiers 
at the front which has been brought together by Mr. Kil- 
patrick under the title Atkins at War (Herbert Jenkins, 
Is. net). It is a picture of heroism, hairbreadth escapes, 
discomfort, and all-pervading humour. 

More important than these strictly “ war ” books are the 
many attempts that are being made to satisfy our new 
curiosity about Germany and the other belligerents, to 
explain the complex motives and movements which have 
made the present war inevitable. From these one book 
in particular should be missed by no one who wishes to 
understand the German mind, or at least the minds of those 
who have influenced German policy and moulded German 
opinion in recent years. This is The German Enigma (Dent, 
2s. 6d. net), the translation of a record by M. Georges Bourdon, 
of the Paris Figaro, of an investigation undertaken by 
him in Germany during the summer of 1912. M. Bourdon 
went to Germany armed with introductions which gave him 
admission into circles closed to most foreigners, and he 
made wonderful use of his opportunities. He talked to 
Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, the politician responsible 
for Agadir, to Prince Lichnowsky, to fire-eating professors, to 
Pan-Germans like Count Reventlow and General Keim, to 
editors like Herr Wolff of the Tagebdlatt, to publicists like 
Herr Harden of Zukunft and the paradoxical Herr Kerr, 
to novelists and playwrights, soldiers and business men. 
Pacifists and Liberals alone were left aside. He made it 
his task to get the most uncompromising statement of 
Germany’s case, and he has given a fascinating record of 
allhe heard. Two points strike the reader at once. Through 
the whole book there is no reference either to Treitschke or 
to Bernhardi. As an antidote to the excessive emphasis 
which has been laid since the war on these two bugbears 
of the English public M. Bourdon’s book is worth reading 
alone. The second point is the hostility towards England 
which M. Bourdon found in so many of the prominent men 
with whom he spoke. Russia is hardly mentioned ; France 
is treated with an indifference which must have been galling 
to this Gallic visitor; the “ real adversary,” as Professor 
von Wagner openly assured him, was England. To those 
who have been in Germany during the last two years, and 


have seen the unmistakable improvement in feeling towards 
England, this unanimity is at first surprising. But there is 
an explanation. M. Bourdon visited Germany in the 
summer of 1912, not, as the publishers’ notice on the cover 
informs us, in 1913. In the summer of 1912 the Morocco 
grievance was still smarting. For the first time for many 
years England had put its foot down and German plans 
had been thwarted. Had M. Bourdon been in Germany a 
year later, he would have found a very different state of 
affairs. By that time the Balkan wars had upset the balance 
of power in the East and had disappointed all the calculations 
of the German diplomatists. Russia was the enemy, and 
war with Russia in the near future was looked on as inevit- 
able. The English had come again into favour, and Sir 
Edward Grey, through his work at the Conference of London, 
was for the moment even a popular figure in German eyes. 
We must not forget that so late as the evening when war was 
declared between Austria and Servia a Berlin crowd stood 
and cheered before the British Embassy in Wilhelmstrasse. 
Since then the pendulum has swung back again with a 
vengeance, and M. Bourdon’s description of the German 
frame of mind is once more up to date. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Saunders, the former corre- 
spondent of the 7'imes in Berlin, will very soon write a second 
book on Germany. Few people in England know the country 
and its recent history so thoroughly as he, but The Last of 
the Huns (Routledge, 1s. net) the work he has now produced, 
although full of interest, is disappointing. Nevertheless 
the reader should not be misled by its glaring paper cover 
into thinking that it is as negligible as the many preten- 
tious pamphlets now being issued. The Last of the Huns is 
a sketch of German development by one who was in Berlin 
on the day when the grey old Emperor William the First 
was borne to the grave, and has lived there for the greater 
part of the twenty-five years of his grandson’s reign. He 
indulges little in diatribe, and his condemnation is based 
rather on the Kaiser’s dangerous weakness and impulsiveness 
than on the conception of almost magnificent villainy 
with which popular imagination in England has tended to 
surround him. In the policy which has led to the present 
calamity he finds the same complete bankruptcy of political 
ability. ‘* What,” he asks, “‘ would Bismarck have thought 
of the German diplomacy which simultaneously arrayed 
against Germany a coalition like that of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and Japan, together with an outraged 
Belgium and a Servia fighting victoriously for her very 
existence ? . . . The debacle of German policy at the end of 
July and the beginning of August, 1914, is enough to make 
Bismarck turn in his grave.”” But Mr. Saunders is tanta- 
lisingiy slight and brief. He touches on an interesting 
revelation only to hint at an explanation and then to rush 
on to some carelessly thought out generalisation ; it is clear 
that the book has been written in haste. 

It was a useful idea of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica 
Company ” to reprint from the last edition of the Eneyelo- 
pedia the articles relating to the chief belligerent countries, 
and to reproduce them as separate books in a cheap and 
handy form. The five volumes so far issued—on Germany ; 
France; Russia and the Balkans; Austria and Poland ; 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland—are called in each case 
short histories. They are, however, more than this, since 
chapters are added on physical features, population, govern- 
ment, religion, army and navy, and commerce and finance. 
They are, of course, the work of experts, as can be seen from 
the names, among others, of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, 
Prince Kropotkin, Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, and Mr. Wickham 
Steed. A sixth volume containing the Encyclopedia 
articles on the wars of the nineteenth century, by Major- 
General C. W. Robinson, Colonel Maude, ete., is equally 
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useful. There are only two complaints to be made. The 
print is excessively small and there are no indexes. How- 
ever, considering the low price of half a crown for which 
the books have been produced, these objections may appear 
somewhat ungracious. 

Less heavy, and yet conveying a good deal of information, 
is a series of handbooks at one shilling each, edited by Mr. 
L. G. Redmond-Howard, under the general title of the 
“ Nations of the War” (Simpkin, Marshall). The volumes 
that have appeared up to now, on Germany, France, and 
Russia, are excellent, and should have a large sale. For 
each country a short historical sketch is followed by chapters 
on modern conditions, habits and customs, religion, ideals, 
language and literature, constitution, commerce, and naval 
and military preparations. This, together with a useful 
bibliography, is compressed into something under one 
hundred and fifty pages. There is no particular depth or 
originality in any of the volumes, but they are easy to read 
and refreshingly moderate in tone. 

Of the many pamphlets on war subjects there are few 
worthy of particular notice. However, the small series 
published by the Oxford University Press under the title 
“Oxford Pamphlets, 1914,” cannot be omitted. The booklets 
vary very much in quality ; some are slight and superficial ; 
others, like Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher’s The Germans and What 
They Covet, had, for the reputation of Oxford History, far 
better never have been written; but others again are of 
first-rate importance. There is, to take only one or two 
examples, a reprint of the now famous letter by M. Vino- 
gradoff to the Times on the psychology of Russia ; there is 
the lecture by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher on The Value of Small 
States, one of the best pieces of writing so far produced by 
the war; there is Sir William Osler’s letter on Bacilli and 
Bullets, which should be presented to all recruits; in one 
pamphlet Mr. Gilbert Murray argues eloquently with 
himself as to whether war can ever be justified (How Can 
War ever be Right ?) ; in another Sir Walter Raleigh discourses 
on the implications of Germany’s Machtpolitik (Might is 
Right). There are other sketches of French Policy, Italian 
Policy, Austrian Policy, the Eastern Question, Serbia, the 
Indian attitude, Nietzsche and Treitschke, etc., all useful 
summaries of the subjects with which they deal. 

Finally, for those who long for relief from the sterner 
sides of the war two recent booklets may be recommended. 
There are first the revelations of Armgaard Karl Graves, 
“late spy,” as he terms himself, “to the German Govern- 
ment.” According to Mr. Graves’s account in Secrets of 
the German War Office (Werner, Laurie, 2s. net), European 
history during the last ten years has taken a very different 
course from what we up to now have thought, and in the 
moulding of it Mr. Graves played a prominent part. His 
story is utterly nerve-shaking. It reads like a super-novel 
by Mr. Guy Boothby, and to those who enjoy fantastic 
adventure and are satisfied with romance it is well worth 
reading. The second booklet bears the pompous title of 
The Secret White Paper, Germany’s Great Lie, Exposed and 
Criticised by Douglas Sladen (Hutchinson, 1s. net). Mr. 
Sladen has obtained a copy of a pamphlet published in Ger- 
many for American consumption under the auspices—it 
takes an effort to credit it—of an imposing committee 
of German public men. This defence of Germany’s action 
is the sorriest production of all the many arguments put 
forward in that country since the war began. Opponents of 
Germany’s cause could hardly do better than subsidise 
its distribution. Unfortunately Mr. Sladen was not content 
to reprint it in all its naked foolishness. He has chosen to 
dissect it and to crush its fatuities, sentence by sentence, 
with a hand heavier, if that were possible, than that of the 
original writers. 





L’AFFAIRE MURPHY 
Disturbed Dublin. By ArNo_p Waicnr. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Arnold Wright’s account of disturbed Dublin during 
the great strike of 1913 is an unsatisfactory piece of work. 
It is a polemical pamphlet, from the perusal of which even 
the employers will derive little joy. All enquiries, public 
and private, have already cleared Mr. Murphy and his friends 
from the more reckless charges brought against them by the 
Irish Worker. But did the employers of Dublin really suspect 
that the descriptions of them given in Mr. Larkin’s journal 
were taken literally by strangers? Mr. Wright proves 
triumphantly that Mr. Jacob is no vampire ; but for the rest 
his discoveries are of a negative kind, and his style is spirit- 
less. It is difficult to imagine what induced him to embark on 
his extended enquiry. Right through, however, he consis- 
tently defends the employers and their allies. They were 
right to regard Mr. Larkin as an outlaw. They were right to 
repudiate Sir George Askwith’s report. It was a “ natural ”’ 
act of the Hibernians to use physical force against Mrs. 
Montefiore (when she proposed to feed the children of the 
strikers in England); and the deliberate inflaming of sec- 
tarian passion in this connection merits apparently no con- 
demnation. If Mr. Wright has any grievance against 
“* Capital,” it is merely that it has not always shown sufficient 
enterprise. Labour, on the other hand, lacks a “ proper sense 
of responsibility.” There is a widespread notion that the 
proletariat of Irish cities are of docile temperament, easily re- 
strained by ecclesiastical influence from a too great desire to 
better themselves in this world ; but such is not the case, as 
Mr. Wright is aware. Dublin employers, even in the early 
nineteenth century, found themselves continually faced by 
associations of artisans, inspired by a spirit of combination ; 
writing from an opposite standpoint, Mr. James Connolly, 
in his brochure Labour in Irish History, boasts that Irish- 
men have been the foremost apostles of the social demo- 
cratic doctrine. Mr. Wright recalls some “ striking evi- 
dence ”’ given in 1838 in the course of an employers’ enquiry. 
It then appeared that the silk trade had been injuriously 
affected by the advanced methods of the unionists. He 
might also recall the report of a Parliamentary Committee 
of 1860, quoted by Marx, which avowed that the master 
bakers of Irish cities, in insisting on Sunday work and night 
work, had “afforded an example dangerous to religion, 
morality, and social order.” One of the most interesting 
features of Irish Labour agitation is discovered in the con- 
stant coincidence of class feeling and revolutionary national- 
ism. The feudal-capitalist system which England introduced 
into Ireland was antagonistic to the Gaelic culture, and so 
Mr. Larkin claimed that his movement was a part of the 
“* Gaelic revival.”” We see, then, what he meant when he 
declared that the historic struggle with England could not 
close with the “ paltry question” of Home Rule. We 
understand at the same time why he mixed up appeals to 
the “ spirit of Erin ” with appeals to the brotherhood of the 
dispossessed. He posed, says Mr. Wright, as a patriot 
because no man who does not play to the political gallery 
in Dublin has a dog’s chance. This is an unfair way of 
putting it; the truth is that Mr. Larkin and his friends had 
a philosophy of history, suggested in part by Mrs. J. R. 
Green’s researches, but not yet armed or systematised. 
Their movement was one of undigested ideas. 

It is a dull and depressing book, perhaps necessarily so, 
having regard to the manner in which Mr. Wright approaches 
his subject. Larkinism, if unchecked, would have under- 


Longmans, Grecn. 


mined the position of the Dublin employers ; but Murphyism 
intervened, and the strikers now left on the wayside indulge 
in bitter musings. 


Murphyism stands for common sense 
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Selected and Translated by NORA BICKLEY. With Preface 
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The Autobiography of Maharshi 
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Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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and knowing one’s own mind. It is not an optimist creed : 
Mr. Murphy has never pretended that his financial acumen 
can solve the problems presented by the conditions of life 
and labour in Dublin. Only once one laughs; it is after 
reaching the account, given quite seriously, of Mr. Murphy 
and the knighthood—a terrible contretemps. Mr. Murphy, 
when promoting the International Exhibition of 1907, was 
accused of desiring a title ; and in reply stated that under 
no circumstances would he alter his address. 

Great was his surprise, therefore, when, a short time before the 
King’s arrival at the exhibition, Mr. Murphy was informed that, at the 
conclusion of His Majesty’s replies to the addresses, it was intended that 
he should receive from the King the honour of knighthood. . . . The 
proceedings of a state ceremony do not provide much opportunity for 
conference, but Lord Aberdeen contrived to have a hurried sotto voce 
conversation with Mr. Murphy, and then ascertained that he was deter- 
mined to maintain the view he had already expressed. Accordingly, 
when a few minutes later his Majesty called for the sword in order that 
he might proceed to the next item on the programme, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant found it necessary to step forward and perform what must have 
been the uncongenial duty of stating that this part of the proceedings 
would have to be omitted. The incident was, of course, somewhat dis- 
concerting, but His Majesty passed it off with characteristic external 
composure. 


What fires burned within we shall never know. 

Fresh from the world of seemliness and good report, here 
evoked by happy touches, Mr. Wright visited Mr. Larkin 
at Clontarf and discussed national guilds and the theories 
of Mr. Orage. Mr. Wright was surprised to find “ no ordi- 
nary type of agitator.” ‘“ His brain was full of ideas.” 
But usually, as is too evident, Mr. Wright mixed only with 
one section of Dublin people—that which is interested in 
faux pas at the Viceregal Court. As a result his book has 
little value except as a compilation of the dreary Dublin 
facts that are favourable to the employers’ case. Nothing is 
said of the workers’ courageous struggle against Hibernian 
domination, nor does the incidental significance of Larkinism 
as a challenge to artificial politics meet with Mr. Wright’s 
recognition. We admit, however, that events in Dublin 
last autumn and winter furnished a pitiable spectacle. They 
could only be made bearable in retrospect if described either 
by a passionate student of social problems, or by someone 
with a sense of dramatic incident combined with affectionate 
insight into native life and character. Mr. Wright has written 
on municipal questions, and his visit to Dublin took place 
a month or two after the strike had concluded. 


JOHN AND SARAH 


John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. By 
Stuart Rerp, D.C.L. John Murray. 16s. net. 


No man has performed such feats in the service of the 
Crown and won so little credit for them as John, first Duke 
of Marlborough. This is not chiefly due to the fact that he 
was blackguarded by Macaulay, though it is undoubtedly 
true that Macaulay’s judgment on the two Marlboroughs 
has largely coloured the general view. Even if Marl- 
borough were completely whitewashed there would still be 
a lack of interest in him as compared (say) with Drake, 
Nelson, Cromwell, and Wellington. He was undoubtedly 
a great diplomatist, a great organiser, and an inspired 
general, who challenges comparison with Alexander. His 
victories were of great political importance ; he was a man 
of the most perfect manners; and he had commendable 
qualities of heart. But nevertheless, except to the specialist 
student of military science, both his campaigns and himself 
have’ am-unquestionable air of dullness. The War of the 
Spanish Succession ushers in a period of dull warfare which 
includes.the War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven 
Years’ War. It is safe to say that the average Englishman 
is bored by these conflicts ; thinks of them vaguely as mere 
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moves of diplomatic chess; is very confused (as well he 
may be) about our alliances at various dates; and would 
be at a loss to say exactly who Prince Eugene was, and why 
he was assisting the English, and still more at loss to state 
who were the parties at Minden and Dettingen and what 
were the issues then involved. Part of the dullness of 
Marlborough’s wars must be put down to the unconvincing 
character of Louis XIV. as a War-Lord. Philip II. was well 
enough; so was Napoleon; but the English people have 
always shared Thackeray’s suspicion that there was very 
little left of Louis XIV. when you had taken off his clothes. 
Marlborough, moreover, was dull himself—although polished. 
Genius with him (as the present Duke remarks, in his very 
able preface to Dr. Reid’s book) seemed a thing apart from 
the rest of the man, as mathematical genius and interpre- 
tative musical genius often appear to be. ‘ Marlborough 
did not possess and scarcely appreciated the intellectual 
excellencies. ... His thought was clear and effective, 
but was not of the type called profound. . . . He himself 
seems to have regarded his genius as something apart from 
his character.” The result is that even the sympathetic 
Dr. Reid cannot really make him interesting. He effectively 
rebuts Macaulay’s overstrained attacks. Macaulay exag- 
gerated Marlborough’s avarice, unfairly singled him out as 
an especially black example of treacherousness and double- 
dealing, and failed to exhibit his really human qualities, 
qualities which are revealed in his pity for his men in their 
hardships and, above all, in romantic devotion to his wife, 
for whom, from first to last, he fought his battles and 
accumulated his honours. But the fact remains to be 
faced that inspiration has never descended on a less inspiring 
man. 

Sarah, Duchess, is another matter, as Dr. Reid confesses 
by the relative amount of space he devotes to her. Here 
the friendly biographer has a very difficult task, for those 
who have said a word in favour of the Duchess have been 
remarkably few, and the impression made by such writers 
as Pope, Swift, Horace Walpole, and Macaulay is not easy 
to face. Macaulay, of course—who, as the present Duke 
happily suggests, disliked both husband and wife because 
they did not appear to have forwarded the progress of 
the Reform Bill of 1832—is most violent. 

History [he observes] exhibits to us few spectacles more remarkable 
than that of a great and wise man who, when he had contrived vast and 
profound schemes of policy, could carry them into effect only by 
inducing one foolish woman, who was often unmanageable, to manage 
another woman who was more foolish still. 

History was always presenting remarkable spectacles 
for the benefit of Lord Macaulay’s rhetoric ; and he rounded 
off his character of Sarah by describing her as “ an abandoned 
liar” and saying that “it is impossible to discover, in 
anything she ever did, said, or wrote, any indication of 
superior understanding.” But she was far too petulant 
to be a mere liar; and though it is easy to convict her of 
occasional follies—for example, her carelessness (for it was 
that) in allowing her cousin Abigail Hill to supersede her 
in the confidence of Queen Anne—she was anything but a 
fool. It is possible to dislike the woman who “ ran” 
Marlborough’s genius, governed her Queen, impressed 
every intelligent person of her age, and dying, at a great 
age, left a fortune to the young William Pitt in order that 
patriotic talents like his should not be hampered by poverty ; 
but it is not possible to despise her. Dr. Johnson’s anecdote, 
true or mere ben trovato, has always seemed to us charac- 
teristic : 





A nobleman (first Viscount Grimston) wrote a play called Love in a 
Hollow Tree. He found out that it was a bad one, and therefore 
wished to buy up all the copies, and burn them. The Duchess of 
Marlborough had kept one ; and when he was against her at an election 
she had a new edition of it printed, and prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, 
an elephant dancing on a rope. 
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THE HOUSE AT NORWOOD 
WILLIAM PATRICK KELLY. 


In this book Mr. Kelly has succeeded in 
CROWN §8vo. telling a good story, describing the most singu- 
352 pp. lar and remarkable experience of the century, 
corm without any unnecessary drawing-out of the 
, 6s. various incidents, and the reader's interest is 

well maintained throughout. 


THE THIRD GREAT WAR 


IN RELATION TO MODERN HISTORY 
BY 


LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 


CROWN 8vo. Mr. Magnus shows that ‘‘ The Third Great 
192 pp. pn al now ee waged is but the result of 
imperfect settlements devised at the close of 

PAPER COVERS, the two previous Great Wars in 1713 and 1815, 
1s. NET. and gives facts and ideas on which to build a 
CLOTH, 1s.6d. NET. lasting peace at the end of the present War. 


HANDS OF HEALING 


AN IDYLL 
BY 


THEODORA FLOWER’ MILLS. 


= ‘‘ extremes in man concur to general use "’ 
why notin books? At the present time when 
CROWN 8vo. war publications are the order of the day, this 
352 pp. delightfully peaceful garden story should 
appeal very strongly to the numerous readers 
who would for a while forget the turmeil of 
present-day existence and bask in the subdued, 
quiet, meditative and restful tones that pervade 
the pages of the whole book. 
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This trick may not have been ingratiating, but it was not 
the action of Macaulay’s born fool. Why, the Duchess 
even made money out of the South Sea Bubble ! 

Dr. Reid has done his work modestly and well, and from 
unpublished documents at Blenheim he has drawn much 
material illustrating the affection that existed between 
the Marlboroughs, and that led the Duchess to refuse all 
offers after the Duke’s death. At sixty she was as attractive 
as at thirty. Lord Coningsby (the letter is quoted in Lord 
Mahon’s History) proposed to her when she was sixty-two, 
in terms that Don Quixote could not have outdone in a 
sonnet to his Duleinea. The Duke of Somersct was another 
suitor: she told him that she would not allow even “ the 
Emperor of the world to succeed in that heart which had 
been devoted to John, Duke of Marlborough.” Dr. Reid’s 
picture cannot take away her arrogance and quarrelsomeness ; 
but it does represent a human being with some heart and a 
great deal of mind. The background of the court is well 
sketched in, and we find especially pleasing the occasional 
glimpses of that most quaint Prince Consort, George of 
Denmark. He was allowed to beget by Anne a huge progeny 
of children (who all died young), but he was permitted to 
do precious little else, and when the gentle soul was tired of 
eating and playing cards he used to embarrass his royal 
wife by employing himself agreeably all day “ either in 
standing upon a stairhead or looking out of a window, 
making malicious remarks on the passers-by.” 


CHRIST CHURCH DRAWINGS 


Drawings by the Old Masters in the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford. By C. F. Betz. Clarendon Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The formation of large collections of drawings by the old 
masters was one of the most favourite resources of the 
dilettanti of the eighteenth century, and while the principal 
treasures of this kind that had found their way into England 
in the seventeenth formed the nucleus of really important 
collections, like those of Jonathan Richardson, Richard 
Mead, Richard Holditch, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
amateur mingled the crumbs that fell from these rich tables 
with anything that he or his friends could gather up when 
making a tour of Italy. Nowadays one can pick up hundreds 
of ‘“‘ Old Master ” drawings—mostly of the late sixteenth or 
early seventeenth centuries—for a shilling or two apiece, and, 
however slight their intrinsic merit, they are well worth 
more, both for their decorative qualities (especially if they 
have been nicely mounted) and also for the personal 
interest that attaches to any old thing that has played a 
part in the intellectual life of our ancestors. It is only when 
we come to regard them in the light of documents of art that 
we must exercise a very severe censorship, and rule out the 
vast majority of them as unworthy of any serious attention. 
The bulk of the drawings at Christ Church were bequeathed 
to the college in 1765 by General John Guise, whose collee- 
tion may be considered a somewhat exceptional instance of 
the amateur’s luck or judgment, but at the same time suffered 
from the prevailing fashion for quantity without too much 
regard for quality. Consequently, the task of sifting the 
extremely valuable grain from the chaff has been a long 
one, and can only be said to have been completed since 
the opening of the present century under such critical eyes 
as those of the late Arthur Strong, Sir Sidney Colvin, Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson, and others. The thirty-two solander 
cases now accessible to the casual visitor represent the pick 
of the collection, and for the rest, the portfolios have been 
arranged with sufficient judgment to relieve the amateur 
of too heavy a strain in considering what he ought, and what 
he ought not, to admire. For the public, and no less for the 
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artist, the student, and the critic, this little catalogue, 
with 125 half-tone reproductions of the best examples, is 
a great boon. It is cheap, it is handy, and it is thoroughly 
sound. The literature of drawings is not extensive. Hugh 
Revely, whose slight volume of “ notices’ was published 
in 1820, says in his preface that he is “ aware of no general 
and popular work which professedly treats of the drawings 
and sketches of the great masters; yet they well merit a 
distinct consideration.” Revely’s book is useful, so far as 
it goes ; but it would have been much more interesting if it 
had been written when the fashion for collecting was at its 
height. As it is, we find him justifying the consideration of 
a subject which in his time, it would seem, was already 
falling out of fashion. ‘ Less costly and magnificent, but 
more commodious and accessible, than pictures,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ less various and abundant, but more select and 
appropriate, than prints, they have specific recommendations 
in their favour, which can rarely be claimed by either of the 
two other species of productions . . . they give the fullest 
scope to an artist for the exhibition of his talents, are the 
primary means to which he has natural recourse for bodying 
forth his conceptions as they arise fresh and warm in the 
imagination, and will, of course, where colouring is not his 
particular excellence, possess an interest and charm, a unity 
of thought and vigour of execution, which his more finished 
productions, enfeebled frequently by subsequent revision, 
and impaired in many instances by an ill-judged compliance 
with the hasty strictures of friends, are little likely to 
retain.” A few more publications like this catalogue of the 
Christ Church collection would do a great deal to prove to the 
public how true these observations are. Hitherto the sub- 
ject has been the exclusive preserve of the few. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
Bernadotte—The First Phase, 1763-1799. By D. PLuNKET 
Barton. Murray. 15s. net. 
Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812. By Epwarp Foorp. 
Hutchinson. 16s. net. 


It is the merit of Napoleon among arrivistes that he 
arrived. In his period there were other reputations, but no 
other careers. Desaix died young, Junot died mad, and 
Bernadotte died a Swede. Masséna outlived his ability, 
Soult made a name in Spain and left it there, and Murat was 
one of Nature’s walking gentlemen. Only the Emperor was 
permitted by destiny or enabled by himself to suceced, and 
it was the quality of his success that it drove his competitors 
to acquiescence or exile ; whilst Berthier was content with a 
career of subordination, Jomini went on the Russian staff and 
Bernadotte departed to the still chillier eminence of the throne 
of Sweden. It is the paradox of Napoleon’s career that he suc- 
ceeded more completely as a politician than as a soldier, and 
upon this side the effacement of his rivals was singularly com- 
plete. It became obvious in the later stages of the Revolution 
that the future lay on the knees of the army. The Directoire 
by the continual and successful employment of troops against 
crowds taught the generals the lesson of their own importance, 
and that government, which had been protected at its birth 
by the guns in Vendémiaire, could not hope to survive a 
military pronunciamento. ‘The government of France was 
embodied in the control of Paris, and the control of Paris 
depended solely upon the artillery which could command its 
streets. Since the soldiers were to be the heirs of all authority, 
each party provided itself with a military claimant to the 
vacant throne. 

It was the misfortune of Bernadotte, who had served with 
some distinction under the Republic, that he was the general 
of the Jacobins. He became thcir Minister of War in the 
last phase of the Dircetoire, when the revolutionary govern- 
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Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog- 
Sled. 


By Archdeacon HUDSON STUCK. With 
4 Illustrations in Full Colour and 54 in Half- 
tone. Cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


A Guide to Gothic Architecture. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 143 Illustrations. 
10s, 6d. net. 


A general survey of Romanesque and Pointed Gothic Archi- 
tecture in Europe from the earliest times to the present day. 


The Night Side of Japan. 


By T. FUJIMOTO. Very Fully Illustrated in 
Colours and Half-tone. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Through Unknown Nigeria. 


By JOHN R. RAPHAEL, late Travel Editor, 
“ The African World.” Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
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“Tet Us Sit Down 
and Read History ” 


Read the most terrific pages of history. Read of Cesar, 
of Attila, of Napoleon. Get our souls full of those pases. 
Comprehend the sublimity of their upheavals. — And then 
force ourselves to realise that the page now being written 
transcends them all in horror and importance. We 
cannot realise it. But we must. 


sooner the better. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


We all ought to know our European History, and we all 
want to know it, but we cannot afford the great amount of 
time and large sum of money necessary to secure and read 
the huge library that would be required in order to compare 
modern European events with past events; modern men with 
those of ancient days. 

What, then, can we do? 

There is one answer—and only one. One book—and only 
one—exists in which we can read of past and present European 
wars, past and present European leaders of thought and 
action, past and present landmarks in the history of Britain, 
her Allies, and enemies. 


European History 


Great Leaders and Landmarks 
From Early to Modern Times 


This is a book the value of which at the 
present time it is difficult to exaggerate. 


and the 


It is the only down-to-date European History 
It includes a reliable History of the War 
Explains the Causes of the Conflict 
Includes Biographies of 
the Makers of European History 


It will be seen that this is no ephemeral publication, no 
mere catalogue or magazine, but a Permanent History of 
Europe and the War arranged on entirely new and 
original lines. An History that will increase in value with 
the years and be accepted as an Authority on all questions 
affecting any portion of Europe, the present and past wars. 

T.P.'’s Weekly says: ‘‘It is a book that should be acquired 
by every household. For only by a wide survey can the 
relative value of events be understood. Had we as a nation 
known what was coming, the present condition of things 
would hate been provided against.”’ 


Specimen Pages 


Coloured Plates 
And full particulars sent Free 


on receipt of this form 





Enquiry Coupon 





To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
14, Dudley House, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me wparticulars of EUROPEAN 
HISTORY, GREAT LEADERS AND LANDMARKS, 
together with special terms to readers of “‘The New 
Statesman."’ 
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ment was imposed upon a profoundly unwilling France. He 
was removed from office by Sieyés on his return from Berlin, 
when that enterprising doctrinaire was projecting a coup 
@état in which the minor military part was allotted to 
Napoleon. It was the triumph of the Emperor in Brumaire 
that he simultaneously dished the Jacobins and their genera] 
and relegated Sieyés, the producer of his own play, to an 
obscurity which was salaried but complete. 

Mr. Barton’s review of Bernadotte’s career leaves him at 
this somewhat unsatisfactory point: it is a book which was 
well worth while writing, since it gives in detail the life of a 
rising soldier of the Republic, and it is infinitely more 
interesting than his last phase, which began with his election 
as Crown Prince of Sweden and ended in 1844 in an odour 
of Victorian sanctity. Mr. Barton’s division of a volume of 
500 pages into 10 parts and 75 chapters is a little pedantic, 
although the writing and material are excellent and the 
documents and illustrations form a most interesting collection. 

With Mr. Foord’s study of the campaign of 1812 one 
passes from Napoleon’s political success to his military 
failure. If any man could have conquered Russia, it would 
have been Napoleon. He was enabled by the development 
of his policy to mobilise Western Europe against the Czar; 
he was Emperor of 130 departments and overlord of seven 
kingdoms and thirty principalities, and although the statistic 
appears small beside the record-breaking vulgarity of recent 
wars, his command of 600,000 men represented an invasion 
of Russia by Europe. The invasion failed because the 
Emperor gave way to the obsession of a geographical objective 
which has misled smaller men: the occupation of Moscow 
in a war against Russia has not the military value of an 
occupation of Paris in a war against France—it is about as 
significant as an occupation of Calais in a war against 
England. The Grande Armée in a campaign of six months 
marched one thousand miles and fought at least two actions 
of the first class, but since it had failed to destroy the 
Russian armies, its proceedings possess no greater military 
importance than if it had paraded during the whole of 1812 
before the Palace of St. Cloud. The tragedy of its failure 
has inspired the pictures of Verestchagin and the finest 
passages in the Dynasts ; it is even responsible for a piece of 
music which is observedly popular with English audiences 
and has been played by military bands in this country with 
the assistance of 18-pounder field guns. Mr. Foord has con- 
fined himself to a detailed and accurate statement of facts : 
his military history, which is exceedingly full, is neither 
pompous nor melodramatic. Possibly his account of the 
causes of the war is inadequate, since he represents Napoleon 
as the traditional aggressor and omits the fact that the 
French were completely surprised by a concentration of 
Russian troops upon the Polish frontier as early as April, 
1811. Mr. Foord’s maps and illustrations are extremely 
good; the whole book demonstrates that it is possible to 
reconcile an undertaking of serious military and historical 
value with the more simple interests of the general reader. 
One need not be a soldier to read military history, if it does 
not enfilade one with rafales of technicalities, and one need 
not be an historian to appreciate the campaign of 1812, 
because that event is the simplest and most self-contained 
thing in history. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Social Worker and Modern Charity. By Witu1am Foss and 
Juurus West. A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. net. 


{This book is not, as might possibly be inferred from the title, a 
panegyric on philanthropy. Indeed, it might have been called “ The 
Decline and Fall of Charity.” For modern charity is a thin shadow 
of its former self. Lady Clara Vere de Vere, who taught “ the orphan 
boy to read, the orphan girl to sew,” has followed the pious dame and 
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the monasteries of the Middle Ages into limbo, and even the glories of 
the C.O.S. are shabby and moth-eaten. Messrs. Foss and West give 
us a pretty full account of the steady supplanting of private philanthropy 
by the State and the municipality in every direction, though it is some- 
what marred by inaccuracies, especially in details of local government. 
It is not true, for instance, that a Rural District Council may be an 
Education Authority, that Distress Committees are appointed by the 
Guardians, or that teachers can only be appointed or dismissed with the 
consent of the school managers. 

As regards what is left of charity, the authors frankly recognise its 
unpopularity, and, indeed, they deliberately set out to combat the 
false spirit of class-patronage which so largely animates it. They do 
not minimise the difficulty of the task before the social worker in 
supplying that ** goodwill which will assist men on to their feet and lead 
them to better things.” That such a “ spiritual stimulus” is needed 
in our national economy we agree, though we are more than a little 
doubtful of realising it on the model offered us in the Appendix on the 
Bradford City Guild of Help. We do not think society will be reformed 
by organised “helpers” with case-papers, however tactfully they 
may co-operate with neighbours, landlords, employers, trade unions, 
thrift agencies, school teachers, clergymen, sanitary inspectors, relieving 
officers, and the other persons and individuals so exhaustively enume- 
rated. However, Messrs. Foss and West have given us an interesting 
book, which all social workers (would that they could find for them- 
selves a less disagreeable name !) might very profitably read and digest. 


The Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke. By Ausinia Lucy Cust. 


Two vols. Lane. 25s. net. 


This is as sober a memoir as we have ever read, so sober, domestic 
and uneventful that we marvel at the singular ability of the succes- 
sive occupiers of Erthig Hall to have avoided all contact with an 
adventurous or outrageous fortune. Annals such as these are often 
more interesting than the tedious exploits of history’s kings, generals, 
politicians and lawyers; but you can have too much of a good thing, 
and Mrs. Wherry would have been wise to have condensed her material 
into a single volume. She tends to forget that the careers of a family, 
and of an undistinguished family, with which her family has been 
intimately related for generations, are likely to be of less interest to 
the general public than to her, and accordingly is not severe enough on 
superfluous detail. Three families have held the domain of Erthig 
since the seventeenth century—the Edisburgs, the Mellers and the 
Yorkes. Joshua Edisburg was highly respectable, but his expenditure 
exceeding his income, the estate fell into the hands of John Meller, 
a cautious, hard-headed man of business, who restored its pristine 
glories. His nephew, Simon Yorke, inherited Erthig, and Simons and 
Philips have been lords of the manor to this day. On the whole, the 
family letters are not striking. The Yorkes had a way of being 
sententious in their correspondence and of overloading them with busi- 
ness matters. By far the most human of them are the letters of 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John Cust, who married Philip Yorke, 
at the close of the eighteenth century. She had a charming and 
picturesque way with her, and had not too many illusions about her 
vastly methodical husband. Mrs. Wherry has done her work agreeably, 
though a little more discernment was desirable. She would have done 
well to incorporate her military propaganda, not in a memoir, but in 
a pamphlet. 


A Guide to Gothic Architecture. By TT. Francis Bumpus. Werner 
Laurie. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Bumpus, as a popular writer on architecture, is already well 
known by his volumes in the Cathedrals Series. He makes no pre- 
tensions to literature, but he writes with knowledge, conviction, and a 
gift for arrangement that ensures the continuous interest of the reader. 
The present very fully illustrated volume explains clearly the origins 
and development of the Gothic and links up English with French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian work. The greater portion of it, how- 
ever, is devoted to English churches of the Early English and Decorated 
periods, Perpendicular, which is briefly dealt with, being promised 
fuller treatment later on. Mr. Bumpus goes entirely, or almost entirely, 
to ecclesiastical art for his examples ; descriptions and photographs of 
a few secular buildings might have further diversified an already 
fascinating volume. 

Reminiscences of Tolstoy. By Count Itya Totstoy. Chapman & 
Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

The French edition of this book was reviewed in our columns on 
Sept. 26, 1914, and perusal of the English version confirms our impres- 
sion that no previous book has given quite so illuminating a picture of 
“TEnvers du Prophéte,” the human being Tolstoy, who sported in 
the family circle, loved and was estranged from his wife, and, as lonely 
as the obscurest of men, for years struggled to discover and fulfil the 
obligations imposed on him by God. Count Ilya Tolstoy’s most 
trivial anecdotes have their biographical value, and the unaffected 
simplicity of his narrative is excellently kept in Mr. George Calderon’s 
perfect translation. 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


The Life and Works of 
Treitschke 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. Od, net. 


“ To his views this book is a better introduction than anything else we have as 
yet had in English. . . . We welcome it most heartily.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PUBLISHED IN CONJUNCTION WITH MESSRS. JARROLD & SON . 
The Diplomatic History 
. of the War 


This volume is the only book containing complete texts of the 
Official Documents of the various Governments. It also includes 
a Diary of “Negotiations and Events in the different Capitals, full 
reports of the public speeches in all the European Parliaments 
concerning the War, and much original matter. 


Medium 8vo. Edited by M. P. PRICE. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Invasion of France, 1814 
By Carr. F. W. O. MAYCOCK, D.S.O. 
With Maps and Plans. 5s, ner. 


* Of extreme interest to the normal reader, and forms a valuable addition to 
existing literature on the Napoleonic period."—Land and Water. 


The Kaiser’s War 


By AUSTIN HARRISON 
WITH A FOREWORD BY FREDERIC HARRISON 
People who wish to know the truth about the Kaiser, the Pan- 
Germans, the German character, method, foreign policy, ambition 
and war-madness, as well as the task before the Allies, will do well 
to read this astonishingly vivid, informative and thoughtful book. 


Chth, 28. 6d. set. Paper, 2g, net. 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 


NEW SERIES OF 


MODERN HANDBOOKS OF RELIGION. 


Cr. Svo, 256 pp., 2s. each net. 
Books illustrative of the Principles and Faith of those who find 
the seat of Authority in Religion not in Church cr Creed but in the 
Mind and Conscience and Experience of Man :ind. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Religion as affected by Modern Sci and Philosophy. 
By STANLEY A. MELLOR, B.A., Ph.D. 

The New Testament in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 
By HERBERT McLACHLAN, M.A., B.D. 
Religion in Social and National Life. 

By H. D. ROBERTS. 


LINDSEY PRESS, 5 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 














TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE-WRITTEN with 
care and expedition. Translations. Good testimonials.—Mers. Fow er 
Smirn, , Cranford, . Garden \ Village. Church End, Finchley, N. 


"T TESwnRitine. .—All branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Mauve F. Gatuirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 








‘T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length consent with utmost care and dispateh. 
—C. F., 27, Sendringhem Road. Golders Green, N 


TO LET. 


FURNISHED HOUSE.—Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb would let 
their house, facing the Thames, between Westminster Abbey and the Tate 
Gallery, at Ten Guineas per week for any convenient period between now and next 
September. Ten rooms, bath, telephone, District Messenger call, electric light. 
considerable library.—Apply to 41 Grosvenor Road, Westminster Embankment. 
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THE CITY 


HE gentlemen who constitute the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange are not to be envied just 
now, for they are having to work very hard, and 

whatever they decide is bound to be severely criticised. The 
scheme referred to in this column last week, whereby the 
settlement of outstanding bargains should take place on the 
18th inst., has been fiercely assailed, and it was only after 
several meetings of the Committee on Tuesday last (in one 
of which it is stated the Lord Chief Justice took part) that a 
decision was come to, and at midnight certain alterations to 
the emergency rules were issued. So great was the opposi- 
tion to the scheme that in many quarters it was thought that 
the settlement would be again postponed ; but apparently 
this is not the case. The alterations to the emergency rules 
relate to the margin of 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. which has 
to be provided in the case of stocks which are being carried 
over, and to the manner of dealing with the accounts of 
those members who cannot or will not provide that margin. 
The Stock Exchange Committee is now invested with abso- 
lute power to fix the rate of interest payable in such cases. 
Many Stock Exchange men think the whole arrangement far 
too much in favour of those big houses which are in the 
habit of lending money to the Stock Exchange, and mectings 
of protest have been held. How it will all work out remains 
to be seen, but as it is naturally the desire of everyone to 
avert the large number of failures which insistence upon 
settlement of outstanding transactions would undoubtedly 
bring about, it is to be assumed that the Stock Exchange 
Committee will make full use of its discretionary powers in 
the hope that the granting of time will gradually ease matters. 
One drawback is, of course, that, pending the final settlement, 
borrowers will have to pay interest, in some cases at high 
rates, twice monthly, against which they will, however, 
receive interest or dividends on the stock they are carrying 
over, in cases where interest and dividends continue to be 
paid. The French Government is following our example, for 
the Banque de France has agreed to advance to Paris stock- 
brokers sufficient funds to enable them to lend for carry-over 
purposes 40 per cent. of the value of securities unsold in 
consequence of the postponement of the settlement of 


July 31st. 
a a 


In less exciting times the case of the National Penny Bank 
would receive more attention than it has done, for it is 
nothing less than a scandal, and is another convincing argu- 
ment in favour of the savings of small depositors, at any 
rate, being restricted to banks whose security is guaranteed 
by the State. At the meeting of creditors and depositors 
held last week, the Official Receiver stated that the financial 
crisis occasioned by the war was not the real cause of the 
failure of the Bank, for it had been insolvent as regards 
shareholders for several years. It appears that the gentle- 
man who originally promoted the bank (who was assisted by 
several philanthropic persons with donations) caused the 
bank to enter into an agreement with him on terms extra- 
ordinarily favourable to himself, the bank not having the 
power to reduce those terms for twenty years. During the 
last three years of this gentleman’s service as managing 
director—viz., 1908-10—his remuneration exceeded £7,000 
per annum, without including the use of the Victoria Strect 
premises with coals, light, ete. On his death he was suc- 
ceeded by his son as managing director at an annual salary 
of £2,000, rising to £2,500 with certain allowances, the 
appointment being for life. The trustees and directors are 
important people, including some of the best known names 
in finance and society, who must have acted in perfectly 
good faith, but the result shows of what little use this sort 





—— 


of guarantec is. The National Penny Bank now follows the 
Birkbeck and many similar banks, and it is the thrifty poor 
who suffer most. We are rapidly becoming accustomed to 
Government control of, and interference with, finance. Why 
not make this savings bank business for small sums a mono- 
poly of the Post Office Savings Bank, buying out the few 
remaining private savings banks ? 
* 1K 2 

Letters received from American bankers show, for the 
first time since the outbreak of war, a more confident feeling. 
As usual, they look ahead a good deal and discount the 
future, but there seems some basis for the more hopeful 
views they express. A deficit in the New York City Banking 
Reserve of $48,000,000 has been wiped out, and replaced by 
a surplus of $8,500,000 ; and the rate of exchange on London 
has fallen from $5.07 to $4.90 (which is an almost normal 
figure, seeing that an exchange of $4.86% represents the exact 
equivalent of the sovereign), and this fall in the exchange 
shows that America’s floating indebtedness to Europe has 
been largely reduced. It is estimated that at the beginning 
of the war this indebtedness amounted to four hundred 
millions of dollars, or, say, £80,000,000, but it is reckoned 
that it is now less than half that amount, and that it will 
shortly be replaced by an actual credit balance abroad. The 
United States wheat crop for the year will amount to more 
than one-half of the world’s output, a much larger percentage 
than has ever before been reached, and the credits arising 
from this record crop will largely offset the lack of foreign 
credits from suspended cotton shipments. The large 
orders coming from Europe for food-stuffs and materials do 
not make up for all the business destroyed by the war, but 
they do provide the United States with means of paying off 
their indebtedness to Europe. Money is accumulating in the 
United States, and it is expected that before long the financial 


- position there will be very much easier, and will conduce to a 


revival of trade. 
ne oS 

The Swiss Government has offered for subscription at par 
a 50,000,000 frs. (say, £2,000,000) 5 per cent. loan; and 
although it has been offered for public subscription in 
Switzerland itself, the Swiss banks in London and other 
centres have endeavoured to interest their customers to 
some extent. A Swiss personage informed me that it was 
originally intended to offer this loan for public subscription 
in London as well as in Switzerland, but that the German 
Government objected. It is difficult to see how the lending 
of money by England to Switzerland could be a breach of 
neutrality (the reverse would, of course, be quite another 
matter), but one can only conclude that the German Govern- 
ment objected to its little neighbour placing itself, during 
the war, under an obligation to one of Germany’s opponents. 
The official prospectus, which is published only in German 
and French, terms the loan the “* Second Mobilisation Loan 
of 1914,” and states that it is raised to meet part of the costs 
of mobilisation. The loan is issued in Bearer Bonds of 
100 frs., 500 frs., and 1,000 frs,. with coupons payable 
June 1st and December Ist, and is redeemable by sixteen 
annual drawings at par, commencing September Ist, 1919. 
Even after adding the 1 per cent. English stamp to the issue 
price of par, the loan is an atttactive one, for it gives a yield 
of just under 5 per cent. on what must be considered as 
absolutely first-class security, with the practical certainty of 
repayment between the years 1919 and 1934, Only a few 
years ago the Swiss Government was able to raise money at 
4 per cent. This rise of 1 per cent. in the rate of interest 
probably reflects fairly accurately the change that the war 
will make in the yield of European Government Loans of the 


best class. 
Emu. Davies. 
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Economy in Lighting. 


A.B. (Gone.) LAMP. 


A saving can be effected on your electric 
light bill by using the “A.B.” Lamp 
(metallic filament), This consumes the 
minimum amount of current, and yet is the 
proved equal both as regards brilliance and 
durability of the best lamps on the 
market. Test the “ A.B.” Lamp by the 
meter readings. Small or large quantities 
sent on receipt of Cheque or P.O. 
Not being connected with any Ring or Combine, the 


“ A.B.” Lamps, from 10 to $0 candle-power, can be 
supplied at the following low prices :— 


100/135 Volts, 2/-each. 155/260 Volts, 2/6 each. 


DUNCAN MANN & Co.,, 
6 LOMBARD COURT, E.C. 

















LECTURES BY 
BERNARD SHAW 


AT THE 


KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C., 


On Wednesdays, 18th and 25th November, and 
2nd December, 1914, at 8.30 p.m. 


The SUBJECT of the LECTURE on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, NOV. 18, willbe 


EQUALITY AND INCENTIVES 


(CONTINUED). 








Seats forthe Three Lectures may still be had at 10/6, 5/6 & 2/6 
Single Lectures—5/-, 2/6, 1/- 








Applications fur tickets should be made to 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 


25 Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 





HE most useful form of 
publicity a paper can enjoy is 
provided by the goodwill of 


its subscribers. In this respect The 
New Statesman is particularly fortun- 
ate, and the large advance demand 
for the current issue is in no small 
measure due to the fact that regular 
readers have called the attention of 
their friends to the announcement of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s notable Supple- 
ment published with this week’s 
issue. During next week Mr. Shaw's 
pronouncement will probably be more 
widely discussed than any publication 
issued since the War began, and the 
Publisher confidently anticipates that 
the sale of this number will create a 
record. 


If any difficulty is experienced through local supplies being 
exhausted, the Publisher will post copies to any address on 
receipt of remittance, 64d. per copy inland, 7d. Canada, 
84. abroad. 


to, Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Special reports of the Lectures at 
Kingsway Hall by BERNARD 
SHAW are appearing week by 
week in THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. ONE PENNY 











BOO KS. Novem 





Post free on Application. 


Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders 


All New Copies offered at Discounts of 60 per cent. to 85 per 


cent. off Published Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 265, High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 


ber List Now Ready. 








To New Readers. 


The frequent publication of Special Supple- 
ments dealing with particular subjects of interest 
and importance is a feature of THE NEW 
STATESMAN. Those already published in- 
clude : 

THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 

Blue Book Supplements are also issued at 
regular intervals. 

‘The purpose of these is to rescue from 
undeserved obscurity the mass of interesting and 
enormously valuable information which is regularly 
being published at the public expense, and almost 
as regularly overlooked ; and at the same time to 
provide Members of Parliament, local administrators, 
officials, political and social workers, and all others 
interested in public affairs, with a convenient and 
complete résumé of official publications. 





COPIES MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE PUBLISHER 








10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 





E. G. A. HOLMES’ 
New Book 








IN DEFENCE OF 
WHAT MIGHT BE 


4s. 6d. net 


An answer to the critics of ‘‘ What Is 
and What Might Be.” (7th Edition.) 


**A series of brilliantly written essays. . . . Mr. 
Holmes is th: prophet of the gospel of freedom in the 
schools . . . and his new book will deepen the impres- 
sion which his previous writings have ¢roduced."’ 
Manchester Guardian. 





TWO 
ESSENTIAL 
BOOKS 
ON THE 
NEW 
EDUCATION 


MRS. FISHER’S 
New Book 








THE MONTESSORI 
MANUAL. For Mothers and 


Teachers. 4s. 6d. net. 


A Sequel to ‘‘ The Montessori Mother.” 
(3rd Edition.) 


‘* Written with insight into the fundamentals of the 
system of education. . . . Beautifully illustrat-d."’ 
Education. 











THIRTY YEARS IN MOUKDEN 
By Dr. Dugald Christie and Mrs. Christie 
Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Story of a noble Lifé’s Work in the Far East. 
** It is impossible to read this simple record without a deep sense of 
admiration for the patience, the devotion, and the kindliness of these 


scientific Samaritans.''—Seturday Review. 
THE AMAZON By Paul Fountain 
Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“* We may commend Mr. Fountain's timely publication to .all who 
wish to form a vivid idea of the great river of South America .. . 
this is one of the pleasantest and manliest books of travel that we 
have read for some time.’’—The Times. 


ADMINISTRATION IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA. By Capt. C. H. Stigand 


Author of ‘‘ Black Tales for White Children,’’ &c. 
With a Foreword by The Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM. 
By Geoffrey Scott 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* This brilliant and discriminating book.'’—The Times. 


DR. BARNARDO AS I KNEW HIM. 
By One of his Staff 


(‘‘ Modern Biographies.’’) ls. net. 


‘*A vivid and picturesque portrait of a remarkable and unusual 
personality.’’ Bookseller 


WILLIAM JAMES. 


(Philosophies, Ancient and Modern) 


“One of the most admirable books in an admirable series."’ 
The Observer 


By H. V. Knox 
ls. net. 


RUDOLF EUCKEN. 


(Philosophies, Ancient and Modern) 
‘* This highly interesting little book.''"—T7.P.'s Weekly. 


By W. Tudor Jones 


ls. net. 





THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 





Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
** An intensely practical work.''"—Manchester Guardian. 
FICTION 
By Cynthia WILD HONEY. By the Author 
- , of ‘‘Poppy,"’ ‘‘The Dream Ship,"’ &c. 2nd 
Stockley. Impression. 6s. 
“A volume with many of the qualities that win 
success. . . Local colour skilfully applied. . . The 
book deserves recognition.'’"—The Times. 
ByW.E. BARBARA AND COMPANY 
Norris. “Nothing could be more effective . . . and the 
story is told most amusingly and well.’’—Punch. 
By Stella JACYNTH. A Novel. By the 
Callaghan. Author of ‘‘ The Little Green Gate,’’ &c. 6s. 


*** Jacynth’ is the most mercilessly realistic thing 
that I have met for some time. The very complete- 
ness of the dreadful thing fascinates you.’’—Punch. 


By Sydnor CAPTIVATING MARY CAR- 





‘ Uniform re-issue of the novels of this well-known writer. 


STANDARD EDITION 
Now Ready :— 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVERAL 
SANDRA BELLONI 

EVAN HARRINGTON 

RHODA FLEMING 

VITTORIA 


Bound in dar blue cloth, full gilt, crown 8vo. 
To be completed in 1915. 


6s. per volume. 





THE WORKS 
OF MAARTEN MAARTENS 








Harrison. STAIRS. By the Author of ‘*‘ Queed,"’ and 
““V.V.’s Eyes.”’ 6s. 
This book was first published pseudonymously in 
February, 1911. 
“It is vivid, it is engrossing; you do not want 
to put down the book until it is finished."’ 
Mr. W. L. CourTNEy in the Daily Telegraph. 
By Bernard THE STORY OF FIFINE. A 
Capes. Novel. By the Author of “A 
Jay of Italy,’’ ‘‘ Loaves and Fishes,"’ 
** Jessie Bazley,'’ &c. 2nd Imp-es- 
sion. 6s. 


‘“‘An extremely clever and entertain- 
ing book.'’—Morning Post. 











WRITE TO 10 ORANGE ST., W.C. 





3s. 6d. per \o!. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh | Dorothea 
An Old Maid’s Love The Healer 


A Question of Taste My Lady Nobody 
God's Fool Her Memory 
The Greater Glory etc. etc. 
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